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THE JOHN HECKEWELDER PAPERS 


By Paut A. W. WaLLAcE* 


NY teacher of Pennsylvania history who attempts to give 

his students an authentic picture of our Indians as they were 
in the eighteenth century, will find himself indebted, directly or 
indirectly, to the work of two Moravian missionaries, David 
Zeisberger and John Heckewelder. Zeisberger was the better 
linguist and in some ways the more careful scholar. He has for 
that reason received the greater share of critical attention. But the 
warm-hearted Heckewelder had qualities that made him the more 
understanding and reliable student of Indian character. He was 
a sympathetic observer; that is to say, he was quick to catch the 
mind of the people he was with, to understand why they thought 
and behaved as they did. He is able, therefore, to tell us more 
about the Indians as persons: their ambitions and prejudices, their 
fears and frustrations, their capacity for friendship, the things 
that stirred their loyalty or their aversion. He not only lived with 
these people, he thought with them, shared their political hopes 
and some of their prejudices, and so won their confidence and 
affection. The knowledge thus acquired he set down in a body of 
writings which constitutes one of the best sources available for 
the study of Indians as they were one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred years ago. 

To estimate the value of his work, we must consider first of 
all his preparation for it and the very remarkable opportunities 
he had to observe the Indians under all conditions. Then we may 
go on to consider what in fine he produced. 

He was born at Bedford, England, in 1743, the son of German- 
speaking refugees (for conscience’ sake) from Moravia, a district 


*Dr. Wallace was Professor of English at Lebanon Valley College from 
1925 to 1949, and served as Editor of Pennsylvania History from 1951 
to 1957. He is now with the state Historical and Museum Commission in 
Harrisburg. Author of several books, his most recent work is Thirty 
Thousand Miles with John Heckewelder (1958). This paper was read at 
the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association at Bethlehem, 
Oct. 17, 1959. 
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which was then attached to Bohemia and is now a province of 
Czechoslovakia. His parents were among the few surviving mem- 
bers of the Unitas Fratrum or United Brethren, a Protestant 
church founded in eastern Bohemia about 1457—not to be con- 
fused (as it has been in the Encyclopedia of American History) 
with the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, which originated 
in Pennsylvania during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


The Unitas Fratrum, after near annihilation in the religious 
wars of the seventeenth century, was revived in 1722 by Count 
Zinzendorf, on whose estate in Saxony members of the Unity 
from Moravia were given a refuge. When they built themselves 
a village there, which they named Herrnhut, they became popularly 
known as Herrnhuters or Moravians. The latter nathe has survived. 

The greatest glory of the Renewed Moravian Church has been 
its foreign missions, undertaken in the spirit of the Good 
Samaritan among earth’s crushed, dispossessed, or forgotten 
peoples. In the year 1740, partly in response to a cry of distress 
uttered by an Indian prophet and reported by Pennsylvania’s 
Conrad Weiser, they established a mission among the Mahicans 
at Shekomeka on New York’s Connecticut border. The Indians 
were grateful and responsive ; but this being_a time on the border 
when scores were still unsettled between England and France, their 
English neighbors, suspicious of strangers, drove them away. 
They came with their converts to Pennsylvania, where they hoped 
the tolerant spirit of the Penns would give them safety. On the 
banks of the Lehigh, where Lehighton and Weissport are today, 
they built a model mission town: church, school, and houses (all 
built of logs), with gardens, farms, and orchards. There they 
taught reading and writing and such trades as the Indians would 
need to hold their own in the white man’s civilization that was 
soon to engulf them. At this town Delaware Indians joined the 
Mahicans and soon so outnumbered them that we usually think 
of this as a distinctively Delaware mission. 

During John Heckewelder’s school days in England he had been 
inspired with the ambition to be a missionary among the North 
American Indians. At the age of eleven he had a chance to pre- 
pare for such a career when his parents brought him to this 
continent. From New York, where he landed, his parents went 
on to their chosen mission field in the West Indies, while the boy 
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traveled on foot (in company with Bishop David Nitschmann, 
who carried him on his back across the streams) to Bethlehem, 
where he continued his education. We may be sure he had a good 
one, as far as it went, for the Moravians had inherited a great 
educational tradition from their founders, who were followers of 
John Huss, Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at the University 
of Prague. John Amos Comenius, who is often spoken of as the 
father of modern education, was a bishop of their church who 
had carried them through some of their darkest days in the 
seventeenth century. 


When John Heckewelder came to Bethlehem, there were six 
young Indians living in residence, and plenty of other Indians 
camping in the vicinity. The sight of them confirmed his desire to 
devote his life to work among them. In 1762, at the age of nine- 
teen, he was given his first chance to enter active mission work. 
In company with the experienced Christian Frederick Post, he 
traveled to the Indian town of Tuscarawas, thirty miles south of 
present Akron, Ohio. Here he found Shingas “the Terrible” (who 
had devastated much of central Pennsylvania during the French 
and Indian War), his brother King Beaver, and the great Munsee 
Delaware warrior, Captain Pipe, who was to play a violent part 
in the Revolutionary War. The Indians now living in this area 
were Delaware émigrés from Pennsylvania. Having lost their 
lands, first on the Delaware River, and later on the Susquehanna, 
they had relocated themselves in the Ohio country where, under 
the able leadership of Chief Netawatwees or Newcomer (after 
whom the modern city of Newcomerstown was named), they were 
attempting a national renaissance and making an astonishing suc- 
cess of it. 

Heckewelder did not know, when he arrived, that in a few 
months Pontiac’s War would break out. He did not know that 
already secret preparations were under way in the woods for 
pushing the English back across the Allegheny Mountains. He 
was therefore surprised at the coolness with which his friendly 
advances were received. When Frederick Post went away on a 
diplomatic errand, Heckewelder was left to face a darkening situa- 
tion alone. “Black clouds were rising,” as the Indian phrase ran. 
What bothered Heckewelder most was the growing severity 
of Shingas, a man whom he had come to admire both for his 
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renown as a warrior—the greatest, he tells us, the Delawares had 
ever produced—and for his kindness to the captive white boys 
whom he had taken into his family and now treated as if they 
were his own sons. He did not wish to see young Heckewelder 
killed, yet to warn him of his danger would risk disclosing Indian 
war plans. It would appear that he tried to get out of this 
difficulty by putting on a show of unkindness, hoping thus to 
drive the boy away. But Heckewelder was stubborn, and though 
he could be hurt he was not easily frightened. In the end the 
Beaver told him openly that his life was in danger; and some 
friendly English traders, who recognized the signs, put him on a 
horse and packed him off for Bethlehem. Most of these same 
traders lost their lives when war broke out a few weeks later. 

For the next ten years Heckewelder was not permanently at- 
tached to any mission, but he continued to see the Indians around 
Bethlehem. At Wechquetank, a few miles to the north, he helped 
to save a body of Christian Indians from a white mob which was 
preparing to give these defenseless people the same treatment (with 
axe and scalping knife) the Paxton Boys succeeded in giving the 
friendly inhabitants of Conestoga during the ensuing Christmas 
season. 

In 1772 the way opened for him again into the Indian country. 
He went with David Zeisberger to open a great new mission in 
the west. Chief Netawatwees had invited the Moravians to bring 
their Indian converts to the Tuscarawas and there establish model 
towns where his people could see for themselves what the Chris- 
tians had to offer as a solution of the race problem. His spies had 
informed him that the Moravians were helping the Indians without 
asking them to give up their own best traditions or trying to turn 
them into white men. Netawatwees assigned the mission a tract 
some thirty miles long on the Tuscarawas Branch of the Musk- 
ingum River, and there the great experiment in race relations 
was launched: an attempt to show that, under Christian auspices, 
a way could be found for the cooperation of the two races. 

At Gnadenhiitten and other mission villages on the Tuscarawas 
River, Heckewelder spent the next eight years, learning the lan- 
guage and observing not only the Christian converts but also 
their relatives in nearby Indian towns. Bishop Ettwein, directing 
the work from Bethlehem, encouraged the missionaries to study 
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the Indians as well as teach and convert them. And the non- 
Christian Indians—the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyandots, and 
Senecas in these parts—studied the Moravians, one of whose 
principles was to look on Indians as really their brothers and 
help them whether or not they came seeking conversion.* 

When the Revolutionary War broke out, the mission on the 
Tuscarawas found itself in difficulties. Moravian sympathies were 
wholly with the Americans. At the same time the Christian Indians 
were afraid to come under the shelter of the Americans at Pitts- 
burgh, because they remembered what the Paxton Boys, in 
defiance of government, had done at Conestoga. They declined 
similar invitations from the British, who wanted them nearer 
Detroit. They preferred to remain in their villages on the 
Tuscarawas. (See illustration on p. 267.) 

They were soon in trouble. Indian war parties from Sandusky 
and Detroit passed through the mission settlements demanding 
food. To refuse would have been to defy Indian convention and 
to bring upon themselves reprisals, the destruction of crops and 
cattle. They had to comply. But to compensate for this they sent 
runners to Pittsburgh with information about the numbers and 
destination of raiding parties. In this manner they saved many 
lives, as the commanders at Pittsburgh later testified. All this 
while Heckewelder was observing the Indians, Christian and non- 
Christian, as they appeared when subjected to various kinds of 
strain and provocation. 

Captain Pipe, leader of that part of the Delaware nation which 
opposed the Americans, had his spies everywhere and knew what 
the Moravians were doing. In consultation with his British allies 
he laid plans to put a stop to it. So it was that on September 3, 
1781, Captain Pipe, in company with the Wyandot Half King, 
descended on the mission village of Gnadenhiitten with a large 
body of Delaware, Wyandot, Mingo, and Ottawa warriors, took 
the missionaries prisoner, and removed them with all their Indian 
charges to Upper Sandusky. There they were left to endure a 
hungry winter—it was too late when they arrived to plant any- 
thing. Heckewelder had a chance to see how the Indians took the 
threat of starvation. 

‘See Rt. Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton, “Cultural Contributions of Moravian 
Missions Among the Indians,” Pennsylvania History, XVIII, No. 1 (January, 
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In a dramatic scene at Detroit, Heckewelder and his fellow 
missionaries were tried by the British for treason. They had given 
information to the enemy. Captain Pipe, who was to present the 
charges, came into town with some of his warriors shouting the 
“death cry.” Into the courtroom the Indians brought poles with 
scalps hanging from them, a reminder that this affair was not 
boys’ play. But when Pipe was called on to present his charges, in 
a surprising reversal he turned the chivalrous side of his nature 
to the fore and cleared the prisoners of blame. ‘“These are good 
men,” he said in effect. “I should not like to see harm come to 
them.” Whereupon the British commandant, De Peyster, released 
them. He gave them horses for the return to Upper Sandusky, and 
permission to go anywhere they liked—back to their towns on the 
Tuscarawas if they wished to. 





When Heckewelder returned to Captives Town, as their camp 
at Upper Sandusky came to be called, he shared the Indians’ 
privations. He did not go with the large detachment that early 
in March took the trail back to the Tuscarawas to see what they 
could glean from their deserted cornfields. He stayed with the 
main body in Captives Town. He was there when from the out- 
skirts of the town, the “alarm cry” was heard and the inhabitants 
gathered to hear a runner present first news of the disaster that 
had befallen those who had gone back to Gnadenhitten. A party 
of American militia had found and killed ninety of these defense- 
less people, most of them women and children. Two boys escaped. 
One had been scalped and left for dead. The other had been con- 
cealed under a floorboard in one of the two small houses into 
which these people had been forced to spend the night before 
their murder. 

In the grief that followed this news, Heckewelder had oppor- 
tunity to learn how much family meant to the Indians: not the 
complexities of clan and lineage relationships (that was something 
Heckewelder never fully understood), but the intense love and 
loyalty that drew kin together and made the Freundschaft the most 
binding power in Delaware society. 

Some of the Christian Indians left the mission. Anton, for 
instance, hitherto a devout member of the Indian congregation, 
whose wife, son, and two daughters had been killed at Gnaden- 
htitten, went to war and took his revenge. Most of the converts 
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remained with the Brethren, but they were never again at ease. 
They felt themselves perpetually in danger from both white men 
and men of their own race. The murder of Indian women and chil- 
dren by nominally Christian whites encouraged Indian nativists 
like Tecumseh (who, at the time of the massacre, was a boy in a 
nearby Shawnee town) to reach the conclusion that the only good 
Christian was a dead one, be he white or red. In 1806 Tecumseh’s 
brother, the Shawnee Prophet, captured Joshua, the Moravian 
Indian choir leader, and burned him at the stake. 


You can see from all this what wide opportunities Heckewelder 
had to know his Indians, He was with them in work and play, in 
triumph and disaster. He was not, it is true, an eyewitness of 
the massacre at Gnadenhiitten nor of the murder of Joshua, but 
he was close to those affected by these happenings. He observed 
and understood their reactions. If ever a man was equipped by 
experience to know the Indian as a living person, it was John 
Heckewelder. 


What we now have to consider is how well he used his op- 
portunities. What kind of information did he give us about the 
Indians? 


Let us note to begin with that he chose a particular method of 
inquiry and used it discriminatingly. He avoided the hectoring 
condescension which too many white men ignorantly adopted with 
Indians. Instead, he met them on the level of normal courtesy, and 
they responded by opening their hearts to him. He got his best 
information by not pressing too hard for it. Consider what he 
wrote to Caspar Wistar, President of the American Philosophical 
Society in 1817: 


The sure way to obtain correct ideas, and a true 
knowledge of the characters, customs, manners, &c., of 
the Indians, and to learn their history, is to dwell among 
them for some time, and having acquired their language, 
the information wished for will be obtained in the common 
way ; that is, by paying attention to their discourses with 
each other on different subjects, and occasionally asking 
them questions. .. .’ 


* An Account of the History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations 
... (Philadelphia, 1876; reprinted by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
from the edition of 1819), xvii. 
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So we see that Heckewelder understood his objective and the 
way to reach it. What, then, did he accomplish? He wrote freely 
in two languages, German and English, and in both these tongues 
(though chiefly in German) he left letters, mission diaries, and 
travel journals recording his immediate experiences among the 
Indians. Toward the end of his life, he wrote reminiscences (re- 
freshed sometimes by notes made at the time of the events de- 
scribed) and published them in two good-sized books in English. 
The first was the History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian 
Nations Who Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighbouring 
States (Philadelphia, 1819). If we skip the first five chapters in 
this book, which purport to trace Delaware and Iroquois history, 
but which actually are a mere rehash of contemporary Delaware 
folklore and rationalizing, we shall find it to contain his maturest 
work. He illuminates Delaware customs and beliefs by illustrations 
drawn directly from his own vast store of experience. The second 
book was A Narrative of the Mission of the United Brethren 
among the Delaware and Mohegan Indians. In this, history is 
presented at first hand, for he was himself one of the main partic- 
ipants in events described. The typical Moravian spirit—a blend 
of adventurousness, common sense, and generous idealism—is seen 
on every page. The book contains the best picture we can find of 
Indian international politics in that area. Embassies are seen mov- 
ing up and down through the woods between the Delawares, 
Wyandots, Six Nations, Nanticokes, Cherokees, and Wawiachtenos 
(or Weas), as when in 1773 reports were received that the 
Cherokees had declared war on the Weas and that the Delawares, 
as “grandfathers” to both nations, had been applied to as peace- 
makers.* 

Many of Heckewelder’s letters have been preserved, a good 
number of them in the Archives of the Moravian Church here in 
Bethlehem, some in the American Philosophical Society, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the Harvard College Library, 
the Newberry Library, the Indiana State Historical Society, and 
other public and private libraries. A set of letters discussing Indian 
languages, exchanged with Peter Du Ponceau of the American 
Philosophical Society, has been printed as Part II of the History, 
Manners, and Customs. 


*Narrative, 128. 
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The mission diaries, as would be expected, concern themselves 
for the most part with the internal affairs of the mission: sermons, 
the visits of other missionaries, the personal problems of Indian 
parishioners. The intensity of the Indians’ concern with their 
spiritual difficulties is everywhere apparent. The immensity of 
the Christian conception seized their minds in a way most 
sophisticated white men could not understand. Here and there the 
diaries contain instances of Indian customs or beliefs that had 
surprised the earnest missionary: as when, for instance, a new 
convert left the mission because he had had a dream in which 
his guardian spirit appeared and forbade him to be a Christian. 
The man’s belief in the guardian spirit whom he had won for 
himself through the fastings and other ordeals of Youth’s Vigil, 
and his belief also in the validity of what he heard in dreams, 
were so compelling that he returned to the faith of his fathers.* 

Heckewelder’s travel journals are in a class by themselves. He 
traveled on foot, on horseback, by canoe or flatboat, more than 
twenty-six thousand miles through the woods, visiting Delaware, 
Mahican, Shawnee, Wyandot, and Iroquois towns, everywhere 
observing intelligently what came before his eyes. He was an ex- 
cellent reporter. It is the very fact that in these travel journals 
he limited himself to reporting that makes them now so valuable. 
He was not tempted in writing them to speculate on things beyond 
his knowledge. Ten of his travel journals have been preserved, 
most of them in his own handwriting. Copies of all but two of 
them are found in the Indian Department of the Moravian 
Archives. 

The first of these journals is unfortunately known to us only 
in a printed version, and that one incomplete. It is the narrative 
of his journey to the Indian town of Tuscarawas, in what is now 
Ohio, on the eve of Pontiac’s war. We find it in Edward Rond- 
thaler’s Life of John Heckewelder, published at Philadelphia in 
1847. The journal as it is printed does not cover all the notes 
he made while on that journey. Years later, “from minutes which 
I took at the time,” as he tells us, he described in considerable 
detail the funeral at Tuscarawas of Shingas’s wife, and in so 
doing illuminated many sides of Delaware life and character, such 


*®Salem Diary, January 22, 1781: B 148, F 1, Archives of the Moravian 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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as their grief (both in its instinctive expression and in its 
ritualized form) and their preparation of the soul for its journey 
to another world. 

His journal describing the trip he made with twenty-two canoe 
loads of Indians, from Peace Village (Friedensstadt) on the 
Beaver River to Schénbrunn on the Tuscarawas River in 1773,! 
is full of good things. In it he tells of his visit to Chief Netawatwees 
and introduces us to the sweat lodge into which the Indian 
travelers retired “to sweat out their fatigue.” On this trip he first 
met the Indian, Killbuck—a name that probably suggested to 
Fenimore Cooper the name “Deerslayer’; for Cooper, who did 
not know Indians at first hand, got much of his material from 
John Heckewelder’s books.® 

A manuscript entitled “Captivity and Murder” describes 
Heckewelder’s experiences as a prisoner in Indian hands. It has 
never appeared in printed collections of “Indian Captivities,” but 
as far as I know them it is the best of the lot. In it he dwells at 
some length on the first night of his captivity, when amusement 
and terror took hold of him by turns: amusement when he saw 
an Ottawa warrior dressed in stolen clothes parading about camp 
on horseback with a white nightcap on his head; terror when 
the “scalp halloo” was shouted over him, and again when, having 
seen a band of warriors go off in search of his wife and baby 
daughter, he heard the “death cry” shouted as the Indians came 
back. But it turned out all right. He learned further that night 
that the death cry sometimes betokened, as it did in this case, 
no more than that prisoners had been secured. Mrs. Heckewelder 
and the baby in the cradle had not been disturbed. The warriors, 
satisfied with having found them, left them in the care of some 
Moravian Indian women who promised to bring them in safely 
the next morning.® 

The journal describing his return to Bethlehem with his wife 
and daughter in 1786 contains, among other things, a curious ac- 
count of Indian medical practice. An Indian in the party was 


*“Br. John Heckewelders Bericht von ihrer Reise zu Wasser von 
Langundouteniinck nach Welhik Thuppeek im April 1773.” 

®*See Paul A. W. Wallace, “John Heckewelder’s Indians and the Fenimore 
Cooper tradition,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 
96 (1952), 496-504. 

®Paul A. W. Wallace, Thirty Thousand Miles with John Heckewelder 
(Pittsburgh, 1958), 176. 
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bitten by a spider. In a few minutes, Heckewelder tells us, his 
eyes were swollen shut, his body was covered with red spots, and 
his heart felt as though it were pressed under a heavy weight. He 
was sure he was dying. Another Indian who had had experience 
with such cases made the sick man drink a concoction of powder, 
tobacco, and rotten leaves, which produced a desired effect. A 
bout of vomiting got rid of the poison, and in an hour the man 
was able to mount his horse and go on with the party.’ 

On the same journey, at the Salt Spring (Niles, Ohio) they 
saw the remains of a white man who had been murdered by 
Indians. The Delawares in Heckewelder’s party examined the 
footprints and other evidence like so many Sherlock Holmeses, 
and gave Heckewelder a full account of what must have happened. 
A few nights later near Pittsburgh the Heckewelders spent sleep- 
less hours in the public room of an inn. The nightmarish whirl of 
drunken white men, as he describes the scene, fighting, clawing, 
breaking heads and tearing bodies, no doubt made the Gnaden- 
hiitten massacre seem less incomprehensible to him. 


The journal of his trip in 1788 down the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh to Fort Harmar contains matter of another kind. There 
is much in it about the Indians, but what interests us more is 
the picture it gives of the early rush of settlers into the West. 
He watched the flatboats going down the river carrying people 
and cattle for new homes in the wilderness, and saw Daniel Boone 
coming up the Ohio from Kentucky with a cargo of ginseng for 
the foreign market.® 

Four years later, as he shows in the journal of a journey with 
the United States Commissioners to treat with the Indians at 
Vincennes, he found the wilderness melting and little towns spring- 
ing up all along the Ohio. At Vincennes, unhappily, he was ill 
and did not see much of the Indians, though he gives a dramatic 
description of the dance that marked the end of the treaty.° He 
traveled back with sixteen chiefs and their wives bound for sight- 
seeing in the white man’s cities of the East. The chiefs were 
dignified men who sat quietly smoking their pipes while white 
soldiers labored at the paddles. There was soon trouble. The 


* Tbid., 213-214. 
8 Ibid., 227. 
* Ibid., 283. 
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white soldiers, finding the canoes so heavily laden that they 
shipped water, blamed the Indians and swore at them. There was 
talk of going back. But Heckewelder hit on a device to lighten 
the canoes without offending their Wea guests. He knew that all 
Indians, whatever their rank, were lovers of sport. A few white 
men were therefore sent ashore to start a hunt. When the guns 
began popping (after wildcat and bear), the chiefs jumped over- 
board and swam ashore to join the fun. For the rest of the journey 
the canoes rode lightly, and the danger of an ugly “international 
incident” was avoided.’ 

In some ways the cream of Heckewelder’s journeys was that of 
1793, when he accompanied the United States commissioners to a 
meeting with Indians at Detroit. He conveys the feeling of ap- 
prehension that then lay like a cloud over the frontier. A con- 
federation of western Indians, debating issues of peace and war, 
was in conference on the Maumee River. Anthony Wayne was 
maneuvering with his army a few miles away. The issues of the 
cold war—involving the western confederates, the Iroquois, Great 
Britain, and the United States—are presented through the medium 
of interviews with individual Indians or pronouncements made 
by deputations from the various parties concerned. Of the many 
journals written about that episode, Heckewelder’s is the fullest 
and best." 

All in all, Heckewelder provides a body of good, nourishing fare 
for anyone who wants to meet our early Indians and understand 
them. He reports on all manner of particulars: Indian pictographs 
on trees and rocks; taboos against eating groundhog or wildcat 
and against killing “Grandfather Rattlesnake”; Indian foods and 
their preparation, with special notes on Delaware cooking, which 
he found fastidious and tasty. He tells what he saw of Indian dress 
and ornament, preparations for war, the scalp lock and the eagle 
plume, the use of wampum for national archives, herb doctors, 
conjurors, night walkers, and rain makers. He discusses their re- 
ligion and mythology, and explains what is meant by “the World 
on the Turtle’s back.” 

Best of all is the impression he leaves of Indian personality. He 
presents us with no stereotypes, no fictionalized “noble savages” 


® Tbid., 286. 
* Tbid., 294-333. 
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like Cooper’s Delawares, no savage fiends like the Iroquois of 
Francis Parkman (the Iroquois were Parkman’s Achilles heel). 
Heckewelder’s Indians are real people, with the stamp of their 
culture and their own time upon them. They are full of paradoxes 
such as one would expect to find in a people during a period 
of transition. The Indians he knew were living in two worlds, the 
old and the new. They clung to their old traditions the more 
jealously since they were faced with the danger of losing them. 
At the same time they were eager to acquire new habits of mind 
to enable them to survive in the white man’s world that was 
closing in upon them. 

Heckewelder had decided views on one controversial question 
of his day: was the Indian (to use the white man’s presumptuous 
word) “civilizable”? Heckewelder believed that the Indians, al- 
though they had their own ideas about some things (e.g., the 
Earth, whom they regarded as their Mother; “you can no more 
sell land than sell your own mother,” they said), were nevertheless 
essentially the same as white men. They were moved by the same 
passions and controlled by the same general principles of right 
and wrong. Civilizable? The Moravian mission towns had given 
the answer. 


“If it cannot be admitted,” wrote Heckewelder in an address 
prepared for presentation to the President of the United States, 
“that a people leading such a life as these Christian Indians . . . 
had a claim to the word .. . civilization, then I am at a loss for 
a name that would suit them better. True, they had no courts of 
judicature among them, no magistrate appointed—but there was 
no necessity for that in a community in which no one disorderly 
person was permitted to dwell. Neither could a magistrate, if even 
one had been placed among them, have lived by the fees of his 
office, as no crimes were committed that would have come under 
his jurisdiction.’” 

After Heckewelder’s death, his views on the American Indian 
became for a time unpopular. White men desiring to possess 
themselves of Indian lands (Colonel David Williamson, respon- 
sible for the massacre at Gnadenhiitten, told Heckewelder after- 


™ “Sketch of a report to be laid before the President of the United States, 
by the President & Directors of the Society for propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen”: B 215, F 2, Archives of the Moravian Church. 
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wards that the lands thereabouts were too good for Indians)" 
called for arguments to justify the native owners’ expulsion. Gov- 
ernor Lewis Cass, who was “on the political make,” proclaimed 
the doctrine that the Indian was capable of nothing but hunting 
and war. Cass became the principal apologist for President Andrew 
Jackson’s policy of Indian removal, and, as Secretary of War 
under Jackson, prosecuted the Seminole War and the Black Hawk 
War, neither of which we are very proud of today. 

At the end of his History, Manners, and Customs, Part I, 
Heckewelder expressed the hope that ‘‘a wise and benevolent 
government” would find a way to live with the Indians in peace. 
In that case, said he, ‘we shall demonstrate the falsity of the 
prediction of the Indian prophets, who say: ‘That when the 
whites shall have ceased killing the red men, and got all their 
lands from them, the great tortoise which bears this island upon 
his back, shall dive down into the deep and drown them all, 
as he once did before, a great many years ago; and that when he 
again rises, the Indians shall once more be put in possession of 
the whole country.’ ” 

Governor Cass thought the Indians were a dying race. John 
Heckewelder thought they had it in them to survive. We know 
now that Heckewelder was right. Today the Indians’ increasing 
numbers, their success in business, the professions, and the arts, 
and at the same time their tenacious guarding of something dis- 
tinctive and precious in their own heritage, provide evidence 
that Indians are not only here to stay but also to make an im- 
portant contribution to the rich complexities of America’s culture. 
Whether the Indian today chooses to live on lands reserved to him 
by treaty, or prefers to join the rest of us in the world outside, 
he is accepted as an integral part of American society. We have 
reason to hope, therefore, that the prophets cited by Heckewelder 
may prove to have been wrong, and that the Great Tortoise may 
bear with us a little longer. 


Wallace, Thirty Thousand Miles with John Heckewelder, 220. 
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THE RESOURCES OF THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH ARCHIVES 


By THE Rr. Rev. KENNETH G. HAMILTON* 


HE world-wide Moravian Church is a small Protestant fellow- 

ship, numbering in all somewhat over 300,000 souls, fewer than 
half of whom are communicant members. More than two-thirds of 
the total membership and more than one-half of the communicants 
are Christian converts won by Moravian missions in non-Christian 
lands. The American Moravian Church consists of two Provinces, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, being the center of the Northern; 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, of the Southern. Together they 
have 160 congregations in the United States and Canada, and 
embrace a total membership of over 50,000, of whom over 40,000 
are communicants. Ours is a relatively small Church, best known 
for its missionary zeal. 

In 1957 the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church, celebrated 
the quincentennial anniversary of its founding. These 500 years 
make an interesting story, but we are not here to review it. Let 
me say briefly that after continued persecutions and a short period 
of prosperity in its homelands of Bohemia and Moravia, the Thirty 
Years’ War brought virtual annihilation to the church. Only in 
Poland could remnants of the Unitas Fratrum openly continue in 
its practices and forms. Others in Moravia cherished its traditions 
in secret, however. Early in the eighteenth century some of these 
families fled to Saxony, and there found asylum on the estates of 
Count Zinzendorf, a remarkable figure in his day. Ultimately he 
made possible the restoration of the Moravian Church, though he 
gave this renewed fellowship the stamp of his own strong religious 
views, views fundamentally Lutheran, but definitely tinged by the 
pietistic influences to which he had been exposed in his youth. 


*Bishop Hamilton was educated in Moravian schools and obtained his 
doctorate at Columbia University. He is the author of John Ettwein and 
the Moravian Church during the Revolutionary Period, Church Street in 
Old Bethlehem, and numerous historical articles. This paper was read at a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association held in the Provincial 
Archives of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Oct. 17, 1959. 
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Again this is not the time or place to attempt any account of 
the doctrines and character of the Renewed Moravian Church. 
Suffice it to say, it began its foreign missionary activity in 1732, and 
rapidly spread into many lands. Moravians came to America in 
1735, with the express purposes of evangelizing the red man, 
ministering to the spiritual and educational needs of unchurched 
German colonists, and securing centers in the new world in which 
the life of the Church might be maintained if renewed persecutions 
should deprive the Moravians of their settlements in Europe. 


One characteristic of Zinzendorf deserves special mention in 
this gathering, since it helps to explain the extent of the records 
which have been preserved in these Archives. In many respects 
the Count was an autocrat within the fellowship he had sponsored. 
As long as he lived he guided its policies and activities with a 
firm hand. One means to this end which he developed in those days 
of relatively primitive communications was the requirement that 
detailed records be sent him from the centers in which his brethren 
were active. As a result, our Archives contain many specimens 
of the diaries kept during the eighteenth century by Moravians in 
America. Usually one of the local ministers served as diarist. The 
events he chronicled included not merely those relating to strictly 
ecclesiastical matters, but all important happenings that affected 
the community life of these church settlements—and many unim- 
portant ones as well. Thus the Bethlehem Diary, to provide a 
single example, contains a long account of how John Paul Jones, 
on a visit to Bethlehem in 1783, took a lead in dealing with 
suspicious characters at the Crown Inn, who were reported to 
have assaulted a traveler and to have taken forcible possession of 
the place. In the event they proved to be innkeepers from farther 
down the Philadelphia-Bethlehem Road. 

The Bethlehem Diary unquestionably constitutes our most im- 
portant single holding. Recently the first fifty manuscript volumes 
of this record were microfilmed in preparation for rebinding. This 
required 16,676 exposures, each reproducing two manuscript pages. 

The Bethlehem Diary, however, cannot compare for extensive- 
ness with another series of 162 bound volumes. They are in Ger- 
man script (as are all but the last of the 50 microfilmed volumes 
of the Bethlehem Diary). This series represents extracts taken 
from the diaries of Moravian congregations all over the world 
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and transcribed in Germany for the benefit of Moraviandom every- 
where. Our Bethlehem set covers the years 1747 to 1818 inclusive, 
and contains approximately 93,500 pages. All this by way of 
introduction to our topic: “The Resources of the Moravian Church 
Archives.” 

This building contains significant collections of books, manu- 
scripts, music, paintings, pictures, maps, letters, and other records. 
Quite a few of them go back to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We have early catalogue listings, especially of the nucleus of 
our book collection, dating as early as 1751 and 1754. One of the 
most interesting of them, which also enumerates manuscripts, is 
signed by Bishop David Nitschmann, known as “The Syndic.” 
He prepared it in 1765 during his stay in this settlement. Bishop 
Levering, in his exhaustive history of Bethlehem, reports that 
Nitschmann acted as General Archivist of the Moravian Church 
in doing this—a post of recognized importance. Levering quotes 
Zinzendorf as having once said, “Die Archive ganzer Kirchen 
giebt man in keine ungewaschene Hande,” “The Archives of whole 
denominations are not to be entrusted to any unwashed hands.” 

The oldest items in our collection were no doubt deposited first 
in the Gemein Haus on Church Street, which for a long time 
formed the nerve center of Bethlehem community life. From 1806 
to 1827, when the congregation used the Old Chapel as a library 
building, I imagine that the Archives also may well have been 
accommodated there. In 1827 the library was transferred to one 
of the rooms on the second floor at the east end of Central Church. 
Then in 1861 a resolution of the Provincial Synod authorized the 
consolidation of the Provincial Archives with those of the Beth- 
lehem Congregation. In 1882 the Malin Library was added to 
the collection. For many years those responsible for these extensive 
holdings were haunted by the fear of fire. The late Dr. William 
N. Schwarze, professor at Moravian College and ultimately its 
president, who filled the post of Archivist from 1906 until his 
death in 1948, succeeded in getting friends to contribute the funds 
needed for this fire-proof building in which we are met. It was 
erected in 1929, and the collection transferred here from Church 
Street in 1930. 

Now for a quick survey of the resources of the Archives. In 
this room we have some 6,000 or more volumes and at least as 
many pamphlets. They deal with the history of the Moravian 
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Church and related subjects, especially aspects of Indian life, 
and of the history of colonial Pennsylvania. For more than a year 
our Archives staff has had the difficult task of scanning these 
books, to select from among them those which ought to be kept 
permanently and those which must be disposed of, a task made 
necessary by the limited space available in this building. We have 
some rare books on our shelves, among them a considerable number 
of books printed in America prior to 1800. The northwest room 
on this floor houses a distinct collection of 1,365 volumes on topics 
directly connected with the history of our Church. They were 
collected by Mr. William G. Malin, of Philadelphia, nearly a cen- 
tury ago. He devoted years to this project and spent some $15,000 
in securing these books. Among them you will find many rare 
European works, particularly those from the period of the Counter- 
Reformation in Bohemia and Moravia. Tradition has it that some 
were hidden in loaves of bread from the inquisitors, or buried under 
stables and outhouses. Probably more reliable are statements of 
Czech scholars who have examined this library and have pro- 
nounced it one of the significant American collections for this 
period. 

Following the example set at the marriage in Cana, we will 
leave the best wine for the last, and come back to the manuscript 
room at the end of this paper. 


On the mezzanine floor you find a case containing the first edi- 
tion of the Kralitz Bible, complete in six volumes. It was printed 
on secret presses in the castle of a Protestant nobleman over a 
period of fourteen years near the end of the sixteenth century. 
It represents the first translation of the whole Scriptures from the 
original Hebrew and Greek into Czech. It is generally conceded 
to have done for that language what Luther’s version did for 
modern German or the King James version for English. 

On the walls of this floor and the mezzanine hang a series of 
portraits produced in largest part by the brush of Valentine Haidt, 
a Moravian artist who turned clergyman and was active in 
America from 1754 to his death in 1780. His paintings are in- 
creasingly attracting attention among those interested in the story 
of colonial art. We have another painting of interest and merit, 
Christian Schuessele’s conception of Zeisberger preaching at 
Goschgoschink (near Warren, Pennsylvania) in 1767. It is 
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THE MORAVIAN INDIAN CHURCH 
at Schénbrunn, near prescnt New Philadelphia, on the Tuscarawas River, 


Ohio. Photo by P. A. W. Wallace 
entitled “The Power of the Gospel” and occupies the place of 
honor over the main stairway in this room. (See front cover. ) 

In the southwest corner of the mezzanine is the map room. 
Stored in it you will find approximately 800 maps or architect's 
drawings and other sketches. Admittedly these vary considerably 
in value. But in some dramatic cases they have established the 
location of historic sites. Perhaps the best-known instance of this 
was the way a little map, drawn by Bishop John Ettwein, de- 
termined the location of the original buildings of Schénbrunn, 
the first settlement shared by Indians and whites in Ohio, begun 
in 1772 and destroyed during the Revolutionary War, presumably 
in the latter part of 1777. That map enabled the state of Ohio to 
reconstruct the town during the 1920’s, to maintain it as a 
memorial park. Near the door of the map room stands a Hammer- 
Klavier, built by Silbermann, the maker of the instruments used by 
J. Sebastian Bach. It comes from the estate of the late Abram 
Peters Steckel, formerly of Allentown. 
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The third floor is given over to ten storerooms. I am going to 
refer to the contents of only a few of them in this survey. In the 
southwest corner is preserved the bulk of the records of the 
so-called period of the Economy. It extended over approximately 
the first twenty years of the life of Bethlehem. During that time 
all who lived here labored for the good of the Church, without 
thought of personal financial remuneration. In turn they received 
from the Church—food, shelter, and the necessities of life in the 
so-called Choir Houses. The net income produced by their labor 
was devoted to spreading the gospel of the cross among white 
settlers and Indians. Bethlehem was a beehive of industry in those 
years, and its fame carried far. The leather-backed tomes in this 
room and the bundles of yellowing sheets stored here tell a 
fascinating story of these times. They provide detailed accounts 
of articles acquired, of sales made, of stocks kept, of goods pro- 
duced, of supplies consumed, of experiments undertaken (the 
early Moravians made persistent attempts to develop a local silk 
industry, for instance), of machines invented (as when, for ex- 
ample, in 1754 Hans Christiansen, the millwright, used the water 
wheel which drove the oil mill to produce power for the first water 
works in Pennsylvania). There are more than 700 manuscript 
books in this room with some 180,000 pages of material, together 
with stacks of loose manuscripts as well. This collection alone con- 
tains over 312,000 pages of material. 


Next to this room is the one in which pictures, photographs, 
and negatives of a great variety of persons and places are de- 
posited. The number of these items is almost embarrassing, since 
they ought to be properly classified, stored, and arranged for 
reference. The members of the Archives staff earnestly hope that 
this will be accomplished in time, but they are not optimistic about 
its getting done while they still are on the scene. Across the hall 
is another treasure room. In it is an all-important collection of 
early music, again mostly in manuscript form. This music was 
played in Bethlehem and other Moravian settlements. Much of it 
was composed by members of our Church, and represents signif- 
icant creative work in the realm of music during colonial days. 
Other items contain selections of which our forefathers thought 
so highly as to copy them by hand, that they might be available 
to the various musical organizations which throve in Bethlehem, 
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or to the Church choirs which had been formed in most of our con- 
gregations. I am happy to be able to add that arrangements are 
under way for this part of the Archives collection to be studied 
by competent musicologists under the direction of the Moravian 
Music Foundation. This recently established organization intends 
to sift the wheat from the chaff and make the best of this music 
available again for public use. Surely there is no more suitable 
way for us to honor those who bequeathed it to us. 

Other rooms on the third floor contain the archives of indi- 
vidual Moravian churches placed here for safekeeping, also the 
records of Moravian College and Moravian Seminary for Girls, 
and official documents gathered through the years by the govern- 
ing boards of our denominations. But I will not attempt to describe 
them in detail, lest I weary you. Rather let me spend the time re- 
maining in telling you what I can about the contents of the 
manuscript room. I estimate that this room alone contains over 
500,000 pages of manuscript, perhaps 80 per cent of them in 
German. These records consist of diaries, travel journals, letters, 
minutes, biographies, deeds, financial accounts, historical sketches, 
manuscript textbooks, and the like. 

The main areas covered by these documents are the following. 
Many documents describe the life of the churches during their 
early decades in America. We have, for instance, the church 
registers of some of our oldest congregations—Bethlehem, in chief 
—with their vital statistics, including the unique division of their 
membership into separate groupings called Choirs, and detailed 
accounts of each such group; also the minutes of many official 
congregational and provincial boards. 

These congregations fall into differing categories. In the ex- 
clusive settlement congregations, in which only Church members 
were permitted to own property, or—after the termination of the 
Economy—conduct businesses, the records are positively volu- 
minous. That is only natural, since in these localities ecclesiastical 
and civic affairs were equally the concern of the Church authorities. 
The life of the individual was strictly controlled in many areas, but 
in the matters of faith, on the other hand, he had an unusual degree 
of freedom. Services were frequent ; they gave meaning to the daily 
round of tasks and broadened the outlook of these pioneers on the 
edge of the American wilderness. Frequent love feasts provided 
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them with recreation. The leaders of the movement consciously 
endeavored to cultivate among their members a sense of their 
spiritual unity with fellow Moravians overseas. Long letters and 
detailed accounts of events that had transpired in other centers were 
read in special services. Each year the congregation reviewed what 
seemed to be the most significant occurrences in its own life during 
the preceding twelve months, this by means of memorabilia, which 
the minister prepared and read in public on Watchnight. Individual 
members, as they felt that the time was drawing near when they 
would “go home” (that was their preferred term for death), pre- 
pared a careful account of God’s leading in their own lives, which 
accounts were then read on the occasion of their funerals. These 
various documents have been preserved, as also the disciplinary 
actions taken by Church officials to maintain strict Christian life 
and practice in the communities. 


A second type of Church organization was found in the so- 
called “Town and Country Congregations.” These were Moravian 
churches established in predominantly non-Moravian urban or 
rural areas. Obviously, in such congregations the brethren in 
charge could not maintain such an all-embracing, paternalistic 
regimen as in the Church settlements. But even there the records 
are surprisingly extensive and represent a valuable reflection of 
the sociological factors at work during America’s formative period. 


There are manuscripts which deal with areas other than con- 
gregational activities in the strict sense. Our forefathers maintained 
schools in nearly all Moravian centers. Competent research stu- 
dents have found this a field of considerable interest, for one pro- 
nounced characteristic of the Moravian Church in those days was 
its recognition of the importance of work among the young. Our 
forefathers encouraged their children to give expression to their 
religious concepts and sentiments. Religious work among children 
was entrusted to capable men and women. Separate diaries were 
maintained to record the development of this phase of Church life. 


Early Moravians also carried on extensive evangelistic activity 
in Pennsylvania and neighboring colonies. Evangelists turned in 
painstaking reports of their travels, their experiences, their gen- 
eral conversations, their personal interviews, their services. In 
this section of our holdings too you have a rich mine of informa- 
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tion, with its records of the ways and beliefs of Americans of two 
centuries ago. 

Then there are the results of Church Synods of numerous kinds. 
For non-Moravians interest here will probably center upon the 
well-known Pennsylvania Synods, that premature attempt at an 
Ecumenical Church among the German-speaking colonists of 
Pennsylvania. We have twelve bound volumes, covering some 
twenty-five synods, from 1742 to 1748. Three of these are printed 
(by Benjamin Franklin, incidentally). The rest are manuscript. 
For American Moravians the records of the Provincial Synods 
held in the Northern and Southern Provinces, and later of the 
District Synods of the North, have vital importance. This is only 
less true of the results of the General Synods from 1764 to 1957. 
A copy of the account of the Synod of 1746 held at Zeist has also 
found a resting place in the manuscript room. 

As is fitting in any Moravian archives, the records covering 
mission work bulk large in our collection. Thus we have the papers 
belonging to two famous missionary societies—the Society for the 
Furtherance of the Gospel, founded in 1745, and the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, incorporated by an act of the legislature 
of Pennsylvania in 1788 and still active to this day. They were 
zealous men and women, these Moravians of 200 years ago. Their 
varied experiences were most instructive. 

The chief place in our mission records is taken by the glorious 
but tragic story of the Moravian ministry among American Indians. 
The Rev. John Fliegel has spent years in cataloguing over 50,000 
pages of manuscript which belong to this phase of our Church's 
activity. He has prepared a detailed card index to guide future 
researches in this field. 

The records deal both with major events, such as treaties, 
battles, and tribal migrations, and with intimate glimpses into 
the thought patterns of individual Indians and their reactions to 
the civilization of the white man, especially to the Gospel brought 
them by their Christian teachers. Our collection also contains 
valuable sources for Indian language study. Doctor Wallace has 
carried on extensive research in this section of our holdings. He 
can be considered an impartial judge of their value, since he him- 
self is no Moravian (though we would be happy to welcome him 
into the fold). Doctor Wallace is my authority for the claim that 
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for those who would gain insight into the character of Delaware 
Indian life of two centuries ago, no body of records is as valuable 
as ours except perhaps the Jesuit collection. 

Other Moravian mission fields are well represented in our 
Archives too. There was a period two centuries ago when Moravian 
missions among the slaves in the West Indies and among the 
Arawaks, in what is now British Guiana in South America, were 
administered from Bethlehem. These years have left a rich deposit 
on our shelves. So have the pioneer days of Moravian missions 
to the Eskimos in Alaska, though these came only at the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

I have left one segment of our holdings to the last, though for 
many students it would hold primary interest. These are the 
records dealing with the troubled years of the Revolutionary War. 
Most Moravians living then had deep-going conscientious scruples 
against bearing arms or taking any part in a struggle of this kind. 
Yet ironically enough Bethlehem developed into a town of strategic 
importance for the colonial forces. Repeatedly the tides of war 
surged close to this peaceful community, and much against its will 
it became involved in the momentous events of the time. Most of 
the prominent colonial figures passed through its quiet streets. 
Indeed, after the British took Philadelphia, it was seriously pro- 
posed to make Bethlehem the seat of the Continental Congress. 
In view of these facts, it is not remarkable that our Archives 
should contain significant records relating to these tense and 
troubled days. The fact that many colonial leaders understood 
the predicament of contemporary Moravians, and sympathized 
with them, and aided them to the best of their power, is added 
evidence of the sterling qualities possessed by the founding fathers 
of our republic. 

So the pages in our collection—and there must be well over a 
million of them—bring back the past to us in many facets. To 
work with such records can be a humbling experience. It brings to 
mind with insistence the question: “Are we worthy of our fore- 
fathers?” But it can also stir our hearts to deep gratitude that 
such a heritage is ours. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND THE 
ALBANY CONGRESS, 1754 


By Rocer R. Trasx* 


HE Albany Congress of 1754, the most important of pre- 

Revolutionary intercolonial gatherings in British North 
America, has not been neglected by historians. Much has already 
been written about the Albany Congress and its accomplishments. 
The two main problems considered at Albany, Indian relations 
and defensive union, were of primary importance to the colonies 
and later to the independent United States. The constitution of 
1787 partially embodied the federal ideas discussed at Albany; 
the problem of the Indians plagued the colonies and later states 
long after the Albany Congress had ended. 

This article, covering the period from February to December, 
1754, is an account of the participation of the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania in the work of the Albany Congress. Pennsylvania and its 
commissioners played an extremely important role at the Congress. 
Benjamin Franklin, the leading Pennsylvania commissioner, can 
be, in fact, immediately identified as one of the most influential 
figures at the meetings of 1754. Franklin’s role at Albany con- 
tributed to his later position’ as perhaps the greatest colonial 
American, 

The chain of events leading to the Albany Congress is well 
known. The Congress met at the very moment that England and 
France began their final struggle for supremacy in America. Both 
countries recognized the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1748 as 
merely a lull in the long-enduring conflict, and by 1753 had 
initiated projects to extend control over a vast area, including the 
strategic “forks of the Ohio.” The French undertook the building 
of a series of forts in the disputed territory, and the colony of 
Virginia, through the Ohio Company, laid plans for the settlement 
of the region. The tension thus built up was a prelude to the 

Dr. Trask is an Instructor in History at Upsala College, East Orange, 


New Jersey. Last year he taught part-time at Pennsylvania State University, 
while completing his doctorate there. 
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French and Indian War—which had its genesis in this particular 
area.’ 

The pawns in this struggle in America were the Indians, and 
especially the Six Nations of the Iroquois Confederation: the 
Oneidas, Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. 
In the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, following “Queen Anne’s War,” 
the French had recognized a British protectorate over these tribes.” 
In 1753, stirred by the obvious fact that the allegiance of the Iro- 
quois was only superficial, the British took steps to renew their 
friendship with the Six Nations. On September 18, 1753, the 
Board of Trade dispatched a series of letters concerning Indian 
relations. One directed Sir Danvers Osborne, newly appointed gov- 
ernor of New York, to convene representatives of his colony and 
six others for an interview with the Indians of the Six Nations. A 
second letter, circular in nature, sent to the governors of Virginia, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey, informed them of the proposed Indian conference 
and asked for their cooperation. The final communication enlight- 
ened the Earl of Holdernesse, Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, concerning the Board of Trade’s plans.* These com- 
munications set the stage for the Albany Congress of 1754. 

On February 14, 1754, Governor James Hamilton of Pennsyl- 
vania officially informed the Pennsylvania Assembly of the Board 
of Trade’s letter on the forthcoming Indian conference. Lieu- 
tenant Governor James DeLancey of New York, Hamilton re- 
ported to the Assembly, had scheduled the meeting for mid-June 
at Albany.‘ The governor proceeded to impress upon the Assembly 
his own conception of the importance of the meeting: 


Several Letters have passed between me and the Governor 
of New York, Virginia, and the Massachusetts, in which 


*See Donald H. Kent, The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 
1753 (Harrisburg, 1954); Robert C. Newbold, The Albany Congress and 
Plan of Union of 1754 (New York, 1955), 17-37; Lawrence Henry Gipson, 
The British Empire Before the American Rev olution (New York, 1942), 
V, 3-112. 

2 Gipson, The British Empire, V, 65, 79. 

®* Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New-York, 
VI, 799-802. On August 28, 1753, Holdernesse in a circular letter to the 
colonial governors asked them to cooperate on matters of mutual assistance 
against the French. See Pennsylvania Archives, 8th Series, V, 3640-3641. 

*Pa. Archives, 4th Series, II, 225. DeLancey acted in ‘place of Sir 
Danvers Osborne, who took his own life on October 12, 1754. See Gipson, 
The British Empire, V, 111. 
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they make this Province the Tender of their Assistance, 
express an hearty Desire of acting in Concert with Us 
against his Majestie’s Enemies, concur in Sentiment with 
His Majestie’s Ministers of the Necessity of a general 
Union of all the Provinces both in Councils and Forces ; 
and as Experience, the best of Instructors, makes it evi- 
dent beyond a Doubt that without this his Majestie’s 
Colonies in America are in Danger of being swallowed 
up by an Enemy otherwise much inferior to them in 
Strength and Numbers, I most earnestly recommend it 
to you, and hope what is so well and justly said on this 
and other Matters by Lord Holdernesse, the Lords of 
Trade, and the neighboring Governors, will have their 
full Force and Weight with You in your Deliberations.° 


The Assembly, responding to the Governor’s message, was only 
lukewarm concerning the proposed meeting. This Quaker-domi- 
nated group felt it would be “inconvenient” for Pennsylvania to 
deal with the Indians at such a location as Albany, but, if the 
Governor wished, it would condescend to the appointment of com- 
missioners. Presents for the Indians, suggested by the Board of 
Trade in its circular letter, would be “small,” because “we have 
been already at so considerable an Expence in our late Treaty 

., and also because it would not “answer any good Purpose, 
to make it very large at this Time.”® The Assembly referred to 
the meeting of three Pennsylvania commissioners, Richard Peters, 
Isaac Norris, and Benjamin Franklin, with representatives of the 
Indians at Carlisle in September and October, 1753. A treaty of 
amity had resulted from this conference. Furthermore, the com- 
missioners, on behalf of the governor and people of Pennsylvania, 
had plied the Indians with expensive gifts." The Assembly actually 
felt that the Albany gathering was superfluous. 

Still hoping for a better response from his Assembly, Governor 
Hamilton wrote to DeLancey of New York for further informa- 
tion on the meeting. When he laid DeLancey’s answer before the 
Assembly on April 4, 1754, he asked its members to advise him so 
that he could instruct the Pennsylvania commissioners “as may be 

5 Pa. Archives, 4th Series, II, 225-226. 

* [bid., 8th Series, V, 3655. 

* Ibid., 4th Series, II, 197-198; Minutes of the Provincial Council of Penn- 
sylvania, V, 665-686 (report of the three Pennsylvania commissioners to 


Hamilton, November 1, 1753). These Minutes are usually referred to as 
Col. Records, and will be so cited hereafter. 
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suitable and adequate to the Purpose.”* Hoping for a wide man- 
date from the Assembly, he emphasized the dangers of the French 
menace and pleaded for intercolonial cooperation, as he had on 
a previous occasion.® In response, the Assembly sent two of its 
members, William Callender and William Parsons, to sound out 
the governor on his choice of commissioners to represent Penn- 
sylvania at Albany. These messengers reported after seeing Hamil- 
ton that he preferred John Penn and Richard Peters of the Pro- 
vincial Council, and Benjamin Franklin and Isaac Norris of the 
Assembly.!° The choice of commissioners seems diplomatic; they 
represented a compromise between the administration and the 
Assembly, and Franklin and Norris were men whose influence in 
the Assembly might be helpful if there were any significant results. 
Peters, Norris, and Franklin also had the benefit of the previous 
experience with the Indians at Carlisle. 

On April 12, 1754, the Assembly expressed its approval of 
Hamilton’s nominations, and appropriated five hundred English 
pounds as a present for the Six Nations. The lawmakers then 
decided to adjourn until May 13, when, as they informed the gov- 
ernor, they woula provide for the expenses of the Albany com- 
missioners. When Hamilton registered strenuous protests against 
the indifference of the Assembly, that body agreed to reconvene 
on May 6, one week earlier than originally planned.‘ The fact 
that the Assembly decided to adjourn at this point, against the 
wishes of the governor, indicated that it was not overawed either 
by the nature of the proposed conference or by threats from the 
hostile French at the borders of the colony. The passiveness of 
the Assembly continued after the results of the Albany Congress 
became known a few months later. 

Governor Hamilton was much interested in the prospects for 
intercolonial union, and had much correspondence on the subject 
with officials of other colonies. Governor William Shirley of Mas- 
sachusetts wrote Hamilton on March 4, 1754, that the Albany 
meeting would “yield the most favourable Opportunity for be- 


8 Pa. Archives, 4th Series, II, 268-269. 

°On March 2, 1754, Hamilton sent to the assembly a letter which dis- 
cussed the Indian problem and the necessity of heeding the pleas of Vir- 
ginia for aid against the French. See ibid., 243-250. 
” Tbid., 8th Series, V, 3690-3691. 
" Ibid., 3694-3697. 
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ginning such an Union.” DeLancey of New York, writing on 
April 19, 1754, emphasized that there would never be a “more 
favourable opportunity to concert a scheme for this purpose than 
at the Albany Treaty, where I shall probably see Commissioners 
from most of the Governments. . . .” DeLancey further urged 
Hamilton to empower his commissioners to enter into some sort 
of intercolonial union.'? Hamilton communicated the Shirley-De- 
Lancey views to the Assembly on May 7, 1754, adding that the 
proposal for union was “so agreeable with my Sentiments that I 
earnestly recommend it to your Consideration, and that you will 
enable me to instruct the Commissioners from this Province to 
concur with Those from the other Colonies in case a reasonable 
Plan shall be offered them for that Purpose.’’* 


Again the Assembly demonstrated its reluctance to cooperate 
fully with the governor. On May 17, 1754, it did draw an order for 
the five hundred pound Indian gift, and arranged for the Penn- 
sylvania commissioners to draw the funds necessary for their 
trip to Albany.’ The next day, however, the Assembly informed 
the governor: “... We consider that no Propositions for an Union 
of the Colonies, in Jndian Affairs, can effectually answer the good 
Purposes, or be binding, farther than they are confirmed by Laws, 
enacted under the several Government [sic] comprized in that 
Union... .” The Assembly, by announcing the need for ratification 
of a union by the individual colonies, made it clear that Pennsyl- 
vania’s sovereignty had to be respected. This message furthér 
rebuked Hamilton by saying that the Pennsylvania commissioners 
should only “answer the Ends proposed in the Letter from the 
Lords of Trade, of the Eighteenth of September last. . . .”** Con- 
sequently, the commission of the Pennsylvania delegates, signed 
by the governor on May 30, 1754, made no reference to inter- 
colonial union. The document simply instructed the four gentle- 
men to enter into a treaty of friendship with the Iroquois and to 
give them the present provided by the governor and the Assembly.*® 


® Col. Records, VI, 19, 33. 
8 Pa, Archives, 4th Series, II, 274. This union, it should be noted, was 
mainly to coordinate the handling of Indian affairs. 
4 Tbid., 8th Series, V, 3708. 
® Ibid., 3717-3718. 
* Tbid., 4th Series, II, 282-284. 
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Hamilton’s wishes had not prevailed, as he indicated with obvious 
disappointment in a letter to DeLancey on June 2, 1754: 


It would have given me the greatest Satisfaction could I 
have sent these Gentlemen to you under Instructions 
agreeable to your own Plan . . . and this I have not failed 
frequently to represent to the leading men of our As- 
sembly in private as well as to the whole in Publick. But 
from the particular Views of Some and the Ignorance 
and Jealousy of Others, I have not been able to obtain 
from them any specific Powers or Advices in relation 
to this Affair; and have, therefore, been obliged to con- 
tent myself with giving them a general Commission to 
renew the Covenant Chain with the Six Nations... . I 
am in hopes, nevertheless, with you, that upon a full and 
free Discussion of the State of the Colonies at the Treaty, 
something of general Utility may be agreed upon, or that 
a candid Representation of our Condition may be made 
to his Majesty, and his Interposition implored for our 
Protection ; since unless some proper Measures be speedily 
taken, I can see nothing to prevent this very fine Prov- 
ince, owing to the Absurdity of its Constitution and the 
Principles of the governing Parts of its Inhabitants, 
from being an easy Prey to the Attempts of the Common 
Enemy.** 


The delegates at Albany drew up “something of general Utility” 
and carried out Hamilton’s suggestion of a “candid Repfresenta- 
tion.” The governor was clearly in line with those colonial elements 
which felt that energetic attempts at intercolonial cooperation 
were essential.*® 

With perhaps one exception, the backgrounds of the four Penn- 
sylvania commissioners qualified them for their posts. The Board 
of Trade had asked for the selection as commissioners of “Men 
of Character, Ability and Integrity, and well acquainted with 
Indian Affairs.”*® William Penn’s grandson, John Penn, only 


™ Tbid., 285. 

*Lawrence Henry Gipson, in “The Drafting of the Albany Plan of 
Union: A Problem in Semantics,” Pennsylvania History, XXVI (Oc- 
tober, 1959), 298, states that Governor Shirley of Massachusetts “was the 
only one of the colonial governors to give active support to the idea of 
an American union.” The evidence presented here refutes this by showing 
Governor Hamilton’s interest in the project. In contrast to Shirley, how- 
ever, Hamilton did not have the support of his Assembly. 

* Pa. Archives, 8th Series, V, 3641-3642. 
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twenty-five years old, was not as important or as well qualified 
as the others. After a clandestine marriage which his family dis- 
approved, he had come to Pennsylvania from England in 1752. 
Because of his family connections he soon acquired a seat on the 
Provincial Council.?° His youth, his brief residence in America, 
and his lack of experience in Indian relations hardly qualified him 
for his position. On the other hand, Richard Peters—lawyer, 
clergyman, land secretary, provincial secretary, and councillor— 
was one of Pennsylvania’s leading men. As provincial secretary, 
he had handled Indian affairs for the colony and gained experience 
which made him an excellent choice for the Albany meeting.” 
Isaac Norris, a wealthy Philadelphia merchant, had been a mem- 
ber of the Assembly for twenty years, serving as its Speaker after 
1750. The leader of the Quaker majority in the Assembly, Norris’ 
appointment came probably because of his influence with that 
group.** Nothing needs to be said here about Benjamin Franklin. 
The pages which follow demonstrate that he was eminently well 
qualified and likewise well prepared to serve at the conference, At 
the request of Lieutenant Governor DeLancey of New York, a 
fifth Pennsylvanian attended the Albany Congress. DeLancey 
wished to employ Conrad Weiser, well-known Indian trader and 
interpreter, as official interpreter at Albany. Although Weiser 
declined to serve in this formal capacity on the ground that his 
command of the Indian language had deteriorated through disuse, 
he did attend unofficially and played an important role in the long 
deliberations with the Indians.** 

The Pennsylvania commissioners left Philadelphia on Monday, 
June 3, 1754, and arrived in Albany on June 17.2 While in New 
York City en route to Albany, Franklin sent a paper entitled 
“Short Hints Towards a Scheme for Uniting the Northern Colo- 

® Dictionary of American Biography, Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, 
Harris E. Starr and Robert Livingston Schuyler, eds. (New York, 1929- 
1958), XIV, 430; Charles P. Keith, The Provincial Councillors of Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia, 1883), 309-315. 

*2D.A.B., XIV, 508; Keith, Provincial Councillors, 235-241; Hubertis 
Cummings, Richard Peters: Provincial Secretary and Cleric, 1704-1776 
(Philadelphia, 1944), passim. 

*12.A.B., XIII, 554-555; Keith, Provincial Councillors, 48-53. 


*Col. Records, VI, 15. See also Paul A. W. Wallace, Conrad Weiser 
(Philadelphia, 1945), 357. J 
** Pa. Archives, 1st Series, II, 145-146. Printed here is a very sketchy diary 


of the journey of the Pennsylvania commissioners to Albany. See also ibid., 
4th Series, II, 698. 
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nies” to his friend James Alexander, who was a member of the 
Governor’s Council in New York. Franklin asked him to “peruse 

. and make remarks in correcting or improving the scheme,” 
and then to forward these remarks and the “Short Hints” to Cad- 
wallader Colden, Surveyor General of New York and also a friend 
of Franklin’s.**> Alexander, finding the plan “extreamly well 
digested,” sent it as directed to Colden, who in a paper called “Re- 
marks on Short Hints towards a Scheme for Uniting the Northern 
Colonies” suggested a few changes.*° Archibald Kennedy, another 
member of the New York Governor’s Council, also examined the 
plan which Franklin had drawn up.?* 


Actually, Franklin had not composed his Short Hints on the 
spur of the moment. In a letter to his partner James Parker as 
early as March 20, 1751, Franklin had outlined his thoughts on a 
plan of colonial union. This letter was Franklin’s reaction to a 
pamphlet which Parker had sent him, entitled The Importance of 
Gaining and Preserving the Friendship of the Indians to the British 
Interest Considered, written by Archibald Kennedy, the New 
Yorker mentioned above. Advocating intercolonial union, Franklin 
felt that a voluntary union was preferable to one imposed by 
Parliament.** And on May 9, 1754, Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
Gazette, probably anticipating the Albany Congress, printed a 
cartoon depicting a snake cut into eight segments, representing 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. The print, captioned 
“Join or Die,” appeared the same month in several other colonial 
newspapers.” Franklin was well prepared upon his arrival in 
Albany, therefore, to press for the adoption of some sort of union. 
Possibly Governor Hamilton took Franklin’s support of union into 
consideration when selecting the commissioners from Pennsylvania. 


The Albany Congress, originally scheduled by DeLancey for 


" ae Sparks, ed., The Works of Benjamin Franklin (Boston, 1856), 
ITE, 27. 
* Cadwallader Colden, The Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden 
(New York, 1918-37), IV, 442, 449-451. 

* John Bigelow, ed., The Life of Benjamin Franklin Written By Himself 
(Philadelphia, 1875), I, 308. 

* Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), 214-215. 

” Tbid., 226. See also Newbold, The Albany Congress, 32-33, and Frederic 
R. Kirkland, “An Unknown Franklin Cartoon,” The Pennsylvania Magasine 
of History and Biography, LXXIII (January, 1949), 76. 
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June 14, 1754, began five days later, after a delay caused by the 
tardy arrival of some of the Indians. Except on Sundays, the 
conference met each day in morning and afternoon sessions.** 
Three main accomplishments resulted from the Congress: (1) a 
superficial renewal of friendship with the Indians; (2) a “Repre- 
sentation” on the state of the colonies; and (3) the Albany Plan 
of Union. Perhaps even more important for the proprietors of 
Pennsylvania was the successful negotiation of a large land pur- 
chase from the Indians while the Congress was in session. 

The first business of the delegates when the Congress opened 
was the task of renewing friendship and alliance with the Six 
Nations. Pennsylvania, as one of the attendants at the conference, 
naturally concerned itself with this problem. On June 19, the 
delegates appointed a committee, including Isaac Norris of Penn- 
sylvania, to draft a speech to the Indians.*' Richard Peters, an- 
other Pennsylvania delegate, was active in the debate at the open- 
ing session. According to the diary of Theodore Atkinson, a del- 
egate from New Hampshire, Peters spoke at length describing 
Pennsylvania’s relations with the Indians.*? By June 29, the Con- 
gress approved the draft speech to the Indians, and Richard 
Peters, along with Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts, pre- 
sented it to DeLancey. He, as presiding officer at the Congress, 
made additions and delivered the revised version at a mass meet- 
ing of the Indians on the same day, in the presence of all the 
Albany commissioners.** In the course of their reply to DeLancey’s 
speech on July 2, the Indians grumbled, among other things, about 
violations of their tribal lands by Virginia, Pennsylvania, and even 
the French. Specifically, the Indians complained that Pennsylvania 
had made paths through Indian lands and built houses without the 
permission of the tribes. Conrad Weiser defended Pennsylvania 
the next day, when the Congress answered the various Indian 
complaints. Weiser maintained that the “Road to Ohio is no new 
Road.” The Indians soon admitted this fact and dropped the 

” Docs. Rel. to Col. Hist. of the State of New-York, VI, 853-892. The 
text of the Albany minutes is found here. They may also be found in Col. 
Records, VI, 57-110. Virginia and New Jersey sent no delegates, while 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, not officially invited, did attend. 

“Col. Records, VI, 58, 64. 


“Beverly Mc Anear, ed., “Personal Accounts of the Albany Congress of 
1754,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIX (March, 1953), 
732 


® Col. Records, VI, 65, 72. 
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complaint against Pennsylvania.** By July 9, the Indians had 
reaffirmed their friendship for the English, received their many 
gifts, including that from Pennsylvania, and departed from Albany. 
Thus, on the surface at least, one of the major goals of the Board 
of Trade in calling the conference had been attained.*® 

While the Indians were still at Albany, they agreed to two land 
sales, one to the proprietors of Pennsylvania—the other to Connec- 
ticut. The Pennsylvania commissioners, especially Peters and 
Penn, had come to Albany specifically hoping to expand Penn- 
sylvania’s landholdings.** As a matter of fact, the Pennsylvania 
governor informed his Council after the Albany Congress that 
Peters and Penn had been instructed “to try, by all the means in 
their power to make a Purchase, and the Larger the better...” 
At the morning meeting of the conference of July 3, the Pennsyl- 
vania commissioners outlined the progress of their land dealings 
with the Indians. They suggested that the topic be considered in 
the reply to the Indians, which as already noted occurred later 
this same day. Also on July 3, Hendrick, a Mohawk and the 
Indian spokesman, mentioned the projected land sale to the as- 
sembled commissioners. Holding up the symbolic “Two Belts,” he 
told the Congress that the Pennsylvania proprietors desired to pur- 
chase Indian lands, and wanted to know if it should be discussed in 
the “publick Congress.’’** DeLancey and the Congress, deciding 
that this was a private matter, told the Pennsylvanians to carry 
on their land business privately, to the “great Surprize” of these 
gentlemen.*® They assumed that the negotiations should be 
public, an attitude which testifies to their good faith in the matter. 

With this mandate for the purchase from the Congress, the 
Pennsylvania commissioners held a series of private meetings with 


“ Tbid., 78-82, 84-85, 89. 

During the French and Indian War the Iroquois Confederation remained 
officially neutral, although the individual tribes fluctuated in their policies. 
The Albany agreement with the Indians, therefore, did not achieve its desired 
end, the close cooperation of the Iroquois tribes with the English. See Her- 
bert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New 
York, 1924), IV, 422. 

* Pa, Archives, 4th Series, II, 696-724. This is the Penn-Peters report 
to Hamilton, August 5, 1754, on their dealings with the Indians. See also 
Newbold, The Albany Congress, 60. 

7 Pa, Archives, 1st Series, II, 167. 

Docs. Rel. to Col. Hist. of the State of New-York, VI, 871; Pa. 
Archives, 4th Series, II, 700. 

*® Pa, Archives, 4th Series, II, 700-702, 
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the Indians at the home of James Stevenson, where they were 
lodged in Albany. At a meeting of July 5 between the Pennsylvania 
commissioners and seventy representatives from the Six Nations 
led by Hendrick, with Conrad Weiser as interpreter, the Indians 
agreed to sell land. They would reserve, they insisted, “the land 
at Shamokin and Wyomink; our Bones are scattered there, and 
on this Land there has always been a great Council Fire.” They 
promised, furthermore, that they would not sell the area to any 
other buyer, as they wanted it as a reserve “to settle such of our 
Nations upon as shall come to us from the Ohio, or any others 
who shall deserve to be in our Alliance.”*° Finally on July 6, the 
four Pennsylvanians signed the deed for the lands which the 
Indians had decided to sell. For a consideration of four hundred 
New York pounds, the Pennsylvania proprietors added a vast area 
to their landholdings. The purchase extended northwest by west 
from the Kittatinny Hills on the west branch of the Susquehanna 
River to the established limits of the province on the west, and 
then south to the southern boundary. The line continued along 
the southern boundary of Pennsylvania to the south portion of the 
hills, and then back to the starting point. The deed also provided 
for additional compensation for the Indians when the region north 
and west of the Allegheny Mountains was settled.*' 

Even though the Indians had refused to sell the Wyoming lands 
to Pennsylvania, in fact had promised to keep them perpetually, 
they deeded the area to Connecticut in an agreement reached on 
July 11, 1754. Notwithstanding protests from the Pennsylvania 
commissioners, the Reverend Timothy Woodbridge, agent of a 
group in Connecticut called the “Susquehannah Company,” and 
John Henry Lydius, an Indian trader of questionable character 
living at Albany, engineered this deal. Lydius, after plying the 
sachems with liquor, persuaded them to sign a deed granting to 
the Susquehannah Company a large tract of land in what is now 
central Pennsylvania. For this area of about five million acres 

® Tbid., 702-708. 

“ Tbid., 708-709. The text of the deed is in ibid., 710-716. See also Gipson, 
The British Empire, V, 122; William Robert Shepherd, History of Pro- 
prietary Government in Pennsylvania, Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Columbia University, VI, No. 16 (New York, 1896), 103; and 
Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The Planting of Civilization in Western 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1939), 78, 558-559. According to the Penn-Peters 


report to Governor Hamilton, none of the land purchased extended farther 
north than latitude 41° 30’. See Pa. Archives, 4th Series, II, 700. 
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between the forty-first and the forty-third degrees north latitude, 
the Connecticut company agreed to pay two thousand New York 
pounds.** This purchase was significant, not only because the 
buyers arranged it by questionable means, but also because it 
precipitated. a long controversy between Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut.** 

“The Representation of the present state of the Colonies,” a 
twelve-point document drawn up at the Albany Congress, requires 
little attention here, except as it concerned the Pennsylvania del- 
egates. Suggested at a session on July 1, the Congress received 
the statement in draft on July 6, and after some debate adopted 
it on July 9. The committee which devised the Representation in- 
cluded Benjamin Franklin from Pennsylvania, although Lieu- 
tenant Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts did most 
of the actual drafting. Intended for submission to the British 
government and addressed to the King, the Representation out- 
lined the threat facing the colonies, and suggested among other 
things that the colonies be unified in some fashion. In a sense, 
it was a justification of the plan of union drawn up by the Con- 
gress.** Writing later, Thomas Hutchinson assessed its importance : 
“The representation of the imminent danger to the colonies from 
the French encroachments, probably accelerated those measures in 
England which brought on the war with France.’*® 

The most important (though unauthorized) work of the Albany 
Congress involved the formation of the “Albany Plan of Union,” 
which appears to be basically the result of ideas presented by the 
Pennsylvania delegate, Benjamin Franklin. As indicated above, 
Franklin had early formulated his ideas on union, had set them 
down on paper, and had even discussed them with several persons 
on the way to Albany. He hoped that the Albany meeting wou'd 
adopt such a union, and came to the Congress with a thorough 


* Julian + Boyd, ed., The Susquehannah Company Papers (Wilkes-Barre, 
1930-33), I, Ixiv- Ixxxiv, gives an excellent account of this aftair; Pa. 
Archives, 1st Series, II, 147-158 contains a copy of the Susquehannah 
Deed. See also Gipson, The British Empire, V, 122 and Pa. Archives, 4th 
Series, II, 697-698. 

*8 Pa. Archives, 4th Series, II, 696-702, and ibid., 1st Series, II, 170-171. 

“Col. Records, VI, 78, 90, 93, 100-105. See also Newbold, The Albany 
Congress, 72-86 and Gipson, The British Empire, V, 132-133. 

“Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Colony and Province of 
Massachusetts-Bay, Lawrence Shaw Mayo, ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
III, 18. 
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background and specific suggestions as to how the union should 
be set up.“* The Union Committee of the Congress considered 
other plans of union, including one by another Pennsylvania 
delegate, Richard Peters. Peters’ suggestion, entitled “A Plan for 
a General Union of the British Colonies of North America,” would 
have divided the colonies into four regions for defensive purposes, 
and provided a “Union Fund,” “Union Regiment,” and “Fort 
Fund.” Although it had no visible effect on the final Albany Plan, 
it indicated that Peters, like his colleague Franklin, was a firm 
supporter of intercolonial union.** As to other schemes, Franklin 
himself wrote “that several of the commissioners had form’d plans 

.” and that “tho’ I projected the Plan and drew it, I was oblig’d 
to alter some Things contrary to my Judgment... .”*S 

An interesting historical argument exists as to the identity of 
the primary architect of the plan. Lawrence Henry Gipson, an out- 
standing authority on the British Empire in America, maintains 
that Thomas Hutchinson and Benjamin Franklin deserve equal 
credit for their contributions to the Albany Plan of Union. Gipson 
bases his argument on the existence of copies of a “New England 
Plan” of union, supposedly the work of Hutchinson, and also a 
statement Hutchinson made in a letter to Governor Francis 
Bernard of Massachusetts in 1769: “At the congress at Albany 
in 1754 I was in favo of an Union of the govts for certain Purposes 
& I drew the Plan which was then accepted. . . .’** In contrast is 
another Hutchinson statement: “The plan for a general union was 
projected by Benjamin Franklin, Esq., one of the commissioners 
from the province of Pensilvania, the heads whereof he brought 
with him.”°° Verner W. Crane has used this evidence as well 
as basic criticism of Gipson’s many assumptions to dispute 


“Herman V. Ames, “The Public Career of Benjamin Franklin: A Life 
of Service,’ The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LV 
(July, 1931), 197-198. Ames says that Franklin specifically had studied 
the constitution of the old New England Confederation formed in 1643. 

“Pa. Archives, 1st Series, II, 197-199; Newbold, The Albany Congress, 
88-90; Gipson, The British Empire, V, 127-128. 

Bigelow, The Life of Benjamin Franklin, I, 308, and Albert Henry 
Smyth, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1907), III, 243. 

“See Lawrence Henry Gipson, “Thomas Hutchinson and the Framing 
of the Albany Plan of Union, 1754,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, LXXIV (January, 1950), 5-35, and “The Drafting of the 
Albany Plan of Union: A Problem in Semantics,” Pennsylvania History, 
XXVI (October, 1959), 291-316. 

© The History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts-Bay, III, 16. 
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Hutchinson’s importance and to maintain that Franklin de- 
serves most of the credit for the Albany Plan.®* Conclusion of 
this argument awaits the dubious possibility of the discovery of 
more historical evidence on the drafting of the various plans con- 
sidered at the Congress. Professor Gipson has not yet proved his 
case beyond a doubt, and Franklin must still receive credit as the 
principal author of the Albany Plan, although certainly he used 
the ideas of others to some extent. 

On June 24, 1754, the Congress selected a “Union Committee,” 
including Thomas Hutchinson, Benjamin Franklin, Theodore 
Atkinson of New Hampshire, Stephen Hopkins of Rhode Island, 
William Pitkin of Connecticut, Benjamin Tasker of Maryland, and 
William Smith of New York to “prepare and receive Plans and 
Schemes for the Union of the Colonies and to digest them into 
one general Plan... .’°* On June 28, after this group submitted 
its first report to the Congress, the committee handed each com- 
missioner a copy of “Short Hints of a Scheme” for a plan of 
union, to be personally examined.** Before any plan could be ac- 
cepted, the delegates had to solve a rather perplexing question: 
could the colonies effect union solely on their own authority, or 
must it be with the approval of Parliament? After lengthy debates, 
the delegates voted on July 2 that union of the colonies must be 
approved by an act of Parliament, thus officially recognizing 
Parliamentary authority over the colonies. The Albany minutes 
state only that this question “passed in the Affirmative,” while 
delegate Atkinson of New Hampshire noted in his diary that “3 
from Connecticut & 2 from Pensilvania did not Vote for it.” 

*\' Verner W. Crane and Lawrence Henry Gipson, “Letters to the Editor 
on the Albany Congress Plan of Union,” The Pennsylvania Magasine of 
History and Biography, LXXV (July, 1951), 350-362; and “Letters to the 
Editor on the Drafting of the Albany Plan of Union,” Pennsylvania His- 
tory, XXVII (January, 1960), 126-136. Gipson maintains that Hutchinson’s 
“New England Plan” was amended at an informal meeting of some of the 
Albany commissioners on June 14, 1754, five days before formal sessions 
commenced. He infers that Franklin was present at this informal meeting 
with his own plan. The Penn-Peters report to Governor Hamilton states 
that the Pennsylvania commissioners did not reach Albany until June 17, 
1754. If this report is accurate, and there is no reason to doubt it, Gipson’s 
inference is questionable. See ibid., 135, and Pa. Archives, 4th Series, II, 698 
(Penn-Peters report). ; 

* Col. Records, V1, 66-67. 

83 Thid., 71. See also McAnear, ed., “Personal Accounts of the Albany 
Congress,” 735 (Atkinson’s diary). 

Col. Records, VI, 78, and McAnear, ed., “Personal Accounts of the 
Albany Congress,” 737. 
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Unfortunately Atkinson did not indicate who these gentlemen 
were, but it is interesting that the Pennsylvania delegation was 
split in half on this important question. 

On July 9, after several days of debate, the Congress accepted 
the proposed plan of union, and selected Benjamin Franklin, lead- 
ing exponent of intercolonial union, to make a complete draft 
of the plan as it then stood. The next day Franklin brought in 
his draft, which was further debated and then adopted.®* Franklin's 
selection to put the plan into final form testifies to his leadership 
on the subject at the Congress. The delegates ended their formal 
sessions shortly after accepting the so-called Albany plan. After 
hearing the report of Richard Peters of Pennsylvania and John 
Chambers of New York on the accuracy of the minutes, the Albany 
Congress ceased its deliberations on July 11, 1754.°° 

If one attempts to rank in order of importance the Pennsylvania 
commissioners at Albany, one must conclude on the basis of the 
Albany minutes and other evidence already presented that of the 
four Franklin played the dominant role. Next to him in importance 
stood Richard Peters, who served on several committees, presented 
his own plan of union, and incidentally preached three sermons to 
the delegates assembled at Albany.*’ Isaac Norris served on a 
number of committees, while John Penn, hardly mentioned in the 
Albany minutes, was apparently of little utility at the Congress, 
except for his role in the Pennsylvania land purchase. A close 
examination of the minutes reveals the interesting fact, however, 
that Penn had the best record of the four for attendance at the 
various sessions.** All of the Pennsylvania commissioners, of 
course, participated directly in the land purchase. Proprietor 
Thomas Penn, writing to Peters on June 10, 1754, had given his 
own estimate of the delegates even before the Congress convened. 
His nephew John was too inexperienced to be of much help; 
Franklin was a “good colleague”; Norris’ “presence . . . was 
necessary”; as for Peters, “on your experience and management 
we must rely.’ 

Col. Records, VI, 100, 105-109. 

% Tbid., 109-110; Newbold, The Albany Congress, 117. 

= McAnear, ed., “Personal Accounts of the Albany Congress,” 733, 736, 739. 
The Congress expressed its thanks to Peters for his sermon on June 23, 
1754, and voted to have it printed. 

58 Docs. Rel. to Col. Hist. of the State of New-York, V1, 853-892. 


° The Susquehannah Company Papers, I, 78, n. 3. Quoted from Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Penn Letter Book, III, 337-338, 342. 
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The day before its adjournment, the Albany Congress resolved 
that each colony’s commissioners should submit the Plan of Union 
to their own legislatures for consideration.°° On August 6, 1754, 
less than a month after the Congress ended, Governor James Ham- 
ilton of Pennsylvania presented the proceedings of the Albany 
Congress to the Provincial Council.*t The next day he sent the 
same information to the Assembly, and in a speech mentioned the 
Representation and the Plan of Union: “And as both of those 
Papers appear to me to contain Matters of the utmost Consequence 
to the Welfare of the Colonies in general, and to have been digested 
and drawn up with great Clearness and Strength of Judgment, I 
cannot but express my Approbation of them, and do, therefore, 
recommend them to you as well worthy of your closest and most 
serious Attention.’”*? As before the Congress met, the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly unceremoniously refused to cooperate with the 
Governor. Later in August the group in effect rejected the Plan 
of Union, when it voted against referring it to the next session 
of the Assembly for consideration.** Franklin himself later wrote: 
“The House . . . by the management of a certain member, took 
it up when I happen’d to be absent, which I thought not very 
fair, and reprobated it without paying any attention to it at all, 
to my no snall mortification.”** It appears that the “certain 
member” was none other than Albany Commissioner Isaac Norris, 
who no doubt let his pacifist Quaker sentiments govern his actions. 
His role as Speaker of the Assembly provided him an ideal posi- 
tion for effective action against the Plan of Union.” 

The action of the Assembly represented a further rebuff to Gov- 
ernor Hamilton, and also to Pennsylvania’s adopted son and fore- 
most citizen, Benjamin Franklin. Indeed, Franklin was quite 
disgusted that none of the colonies supported the attempt at union 
at this time. As he wrote in December, 1754, “Every Body cries, 


© Col. Records, VI, 109. 

* Tbid., 57. 

* Pa. Achives, 4th Series, II, 291. 

® Tbid., 8th Series, V, 3733. 

“ Bigelow, The Life of Benjamin Franklin, I, 311. 

® Newbold, The Albany Congress, 136. Norris was not fully cooperative 
even at Albany. Thomas Pownall wrote after the Congress: “What appears 
in the Minutes was the Unanimous Opinion of all mett except N York & 
in some points Mr. Norris of Philadelphia & he only so far differr’d as 
ye Principles of ye Party he is at ye head of lead him to appear.” See 
McAnear, ed., “Personal Accounts of the Albany Congress,” 744. 
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a Union is absolutely necessary ; but when they come to the Man- 
ner and Form of the Union, their weak Noddles are perfectly 
distracted. So if ever there be an Union, it must be form’d at 
home by the Ministry and Parliament.’’** Hamilton’s successor as 
Governor of Pennsylvania in the fall of 1754, Robert Hunter 
Morris, although urged particularly by Governor Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts to support colonial union (“It would ease you of a great 
part of the burthen, your Governmt may probably bring upon you 
otherwise, in the managemt of Military and Indian Affairs’’), let 
the issue lie dormant, and the Pennsylvania Assembly took no 
further notice of it." 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that the colony of Penn- 
sylvania played an extremely important part in the proceedings 
of the Albany Congress. Its commissioners served in many capac- 
ities, from preacher to grammarian. One of the colony’s delegates, 
Benjamin Franklin, played a commanding role in the formulation 
and adoption of the most significant result of the conference, the 
Albany Plan of Union. As one writer has pointed out, “Franklin 
made rich contributions to the theory and practice of American 
federalism. Almost alone among Americans of the mid-eighteenth 
century he saw . . . the solid advantages that each colony would 
derive from a solemn union for certain well-defined purposes. He 
was far ahead of the men about him in abandoning provincialism 
for an intercolonial attitude. . . .”°* These words testify well to the 
lasting value of Franklin’s work at Albany. 

Pennsylvania’s commissioners closely involved themselves at 
Albany with Indian affairs, originally meant to be the main con- 
cern of the meetings. They cooperated with the rest of the colonies 
in renewing ties with the Six Nations. An active sideline was 
the negotiation of a large proprietary land purchase from the 
Indians. 

The Assembly was not interested in intercolonial union, though 
the administration was active in that cause before, during, and 
after the Congress. Throughout most of 1754 the legislators pur- 
sued a policy of non-cooperation with Governor Hamilton, who 

® Smyth, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, III, 242. Contained in a 
letter of December 29, 1754, to his English friend Peter Collinson. 

® Charles Henry Lincoln, ed., Correspondence of William Shirley (New 
York, 1912), II, 96; Gipson, The British Empire, V, 144-145. 


® Clinton Rossiter, “The Political Theory of Benjamin Franklin,” The 
Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, LXXVI (July, 1952), 285. 
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nonetheless remained a persistent advocate of union. The Assembly 
refused to allow the commissioners the power to agree to union, 
and brushed off without consideration the Plan of Union which 
ultimately issued from the Congress. In so doing the Assembly 
rebuked not only the Governor, but also Benjamin Franklin. Long 
years later Franklin still regretted that the Albany Plan had not 
been accepted by the colonies and Great Britain. In February, 
1789, he wrote: “On Reflection it now seems probable, that if the 
. .. Plan or something like it had been adopted and carried into 
Execution, the subsequent Seperation [sic] of the Colonies from 
the Mother Country might not so soon have happened, nor the 
Mischiefs suffered on both sides have occurred perhaps during 
another Century.” 

Franklin’s 1754 plan of union undoubtedly would have resulted 
in the extension of imperial authority over the colonies while at 
the same time erecting a defense against the French. Apparently 
Pennsylvania, like most of the other colonies, was not interested 
in either defense or a unified system of colonial government— 
though foreign enemies threatened the province. The Assembly 
thus perpetrated the system of weak British control over the 
province, and this policy had consequences which were not then 
clearly foreseen. 


© “Notes and Queries,” ibid., XXIII (1899), 269. 
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THE INCOME TAX IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Wittiam J. McKenna* 


HE enactment of a 4% retail sales tax by the Pennsylvania 

legislature in 1959 reflected the need of the Commonwealth 
to seek additional taxes to meet the expanded functions and serv- 
ices of the state government. The general fund appropriations by 
the state have increased from $531 million in the biennium of 
1945-47 to approximately $1.9 billion in 1959-61. Future trends 
in the expenditures of the Commonwealth promise to be even 
higher than those of 1959-61. These increased expenditures will 
require increases in the present taxes, and in all probability new 
sources of taxes. It is not likely that it will be politically feasible 
to increase the present 4% selective sales tax, or to expand its 
coverage to include food and other exemptions. 

Thus, a long shadow appears upon the horizon of the state—the 
shadow of a personal income tax. But under Article IX, Section 
1, of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874 the General As- 
sembly can adopt only a flat, uniform income tax without any 
exemptions. Since 1913 the Pennsylvania legislature has on more 
than a dozen occasions introduced amendments to the state con- 
stitution which would have authorized that body to enact a pro- 
gressive income tax. Only in 1913 and 1937, however, did the 
voters actually have the opportunity to vote on such a proposed 
amendment. On both occasions the amendment was defeated—by 
the thin margin of 119 votes in 1913, and by 265,041 in 1937. It 
is almost certain that in the years ahead the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature will again submit to the voters a proposed amendment that 
will empower it to enact a graduated income tax. 


THE Facutty Tax IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The ancestor of the modern state income tax was the colonial 
faculty tax. This was not, however, a true income tax. It was a 
*William J. McKenna received his doctorate in Political Science from the 


University of Pennsylvania. He is now an Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Economics at Temple University. 
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tax upon the assumed income of property. The colonial tax listers 
merely assessed the owners of property at fixed amounts of in- 
come. The measure of income was property itself and not actual 
personal income. Other colonial faculty taxes were simply taxes 
on the assumed earnings of classified occupations. They were, 
therefore, arbitrary in character. 


Pennsylvania first adopted the faculty tax in 1782.1 The as- 
sessors and their assistants rated occupations at an assumed in- 
come. Evidence of religious toleration and concern for the 
economic plight of “ministers of the Gospel of all denominations” 
is found in the fact that they were exempt from the faculty tax 
of 1782. 


Later, in 1785, the exemptions of the 1782 law were broadened 
to include mechanics and manufacturers.* Evidently the exemp- 
tion of these added classes was not too acceptable, for they were 
denied exemption in the faculty tax act of 1799.* The desire to 
subject all groups to taxation resulted in the ending of the exemp- 
tion of ministers and schoolmasters by the faculty tax law of 1817.‘ 


The faculty tax laws, although they left to the discretion of 
the assessor the actual tax to be levied, provided fixed minima 
and maxima depending upon the category taxed. Thus, the faculty 
tax act of 1785 provided a minimum of twenty-five cents and a 
maximum of $10.00. In actual practice, the faculty tax laws in 
the period of 1782 to 1842 were spasmodically enforced and 
yielded an inconsequential total revenue. 


In the 1830’s many of the states embarked on a series of internal 
improvements which resulted in the accumulation of a substantial 
debt. Pennsylvania was no exception to this trend, and in fact 
found itself with an unprecedented debt, and heavy interest 
charges. The cost of the state government had risen from $453,000 
in 1820 to $6,357,000 in 1830, and it rose to $7,279,000 in 1840.° 
In August, 1842, Pennsylvania defaulted on its bonds (after twice 


 Statutes-at-Large of Pennsylvania, X, 390. 

* Ibid., XI, 470. 

* Ibid., XVI, 379. 

*Laws of Pennsylvania, P.L. 30 (1817). 

*> Tanger, Alderfer, and McGeary, Pennsylvania Government, State and 
I.ocal (Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., 1950), 209. 
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delaying payments) and was forced to pay its bonds in scrip. A 
total of two-thirds of its $36,000,000 debt was held abroad.® 

Substantially higher expenditures caused the state to revive a 
form of the faculty tax in 1840. In that year the legislature levied 
a 1% tax on salaries and a one mill tax upon each dollar of income 
received from every trade, occupation, or profession. The objective 
of the 1840 law was to secure “. . . additional revenue to be 
applied toward the payment of interest and the extinguishment 
of the debts of the Commonwealth.” 

Since the revenue secured from the 1840 act proved inadequate 
to meet the interest and debt retirement needs of the state, an 
additional law was passed in 1841. This law increased the rates 
on salaries to 2% and the rates on profits from trades, professions, 
and occupations to 1%. The 1841 tax law contained two features 
that have become accepted parts of modern income tax theory and 
practice. These provisions were: (1) a flat exemption; and (2) 
a limited tax-withholding authority. The flat exemption was 
limited to $200. Section 9 of the Act of 1841 contained a with- 
holding provision which permitted the State Treasurer to with- 
hold the tax from the salaries of state employes. 

In 1854 the following provision was added: “That any tax on 
trades, professions, and occupations or single freemen, shall in no 
case be less than fifty cents.” This fifty-cent minimum was raised 
to $1.00 by the Act of 1857," and the rate continued in effect until 
1871, when the tax was repealed because its yield was insignificant. 


THE OccupaTION TAx Topay 


The faculty tax has been revived in Pennsylvania in the form 
of an occupation tax. It is used extensively in Pennsylvania 
through authority of either the county codes or a 1951 amendment 
to Act 481 of 1947. The occupation tax is based on an arbitrary 
assessment of the value of occupations of all residents above the 
age of 21. Considerable difficulty is experienced by assessors in 
classifying occupations. The assessments of occupations in Bucks 
County are generally from $100 to $1,000; in Chester $50 to 
$500; in Delaware from $100 to $250; and in Montgomery $100 

*B. U. Ratchford, American State Debts (Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1941), 98. 


7Laws of Pennsylvania, 1840, Act 232; 1841, No. 117, Section 9; 1844, 
No. 318; 1854, No. 610, Section 30; 1857, No. 667, Section 2. 
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to $200. In most of the counties of the state the assessment of 
occupations is below $500. 

Under the present law there exists no limit upon the millage 
rates which school districts may levy on occupations.* Thus, many 
school districts have a millage rate far above the 1% limit on the 
uniform income tax which a number of districts use. This has 
led to the criticism that the occupation tax is in reality a ‘“‘grad- 
uated per capita tax.” In addition to the school district’s levying 
an occupation tax, there are many counties which levy an 8 mills 
occupation tax. Consequently, the total millage can be quite high. 
In 1959 the combined county and school district millage occupa- 
tion tax totaled 178 mills in Warwick Township, Bucks County. 
This county makes extensive use of the occupation tax. 

In 1955 only one first class township and thirty school districts 
had levied an occupation tax under Act 481, for a total revenue 
of $374,435 ($373,598 of this total was collected by the 30 school 
districts). Since 1955 many additional local government units have 
adopted the occupation tax. In 1959 alone more than 90 school 
districts adopted the occupation tax. But the revenue from this 
tax is only a small part of local and county tax revenues. 

The occupation tax is to be criticized on the basis of its archaic 
character. It is arbitrary in assessment; it is unlimited in millage 
rate; its yield is not great; its collection cost is high; it is difficult 
to collect and the delinquency rate is high. This tax might well be 
dropped in favor of some more remunerative tax. 


PENNSYLVANIA CORPORATE INCOME TAX 
I. The Corporate Income Tax of 1864 


Both the Union and the Confederate governments enacted a 
graduated income tax during the Civil War. The Union income 
tax was more effective and yielded greater revenue than did the 
Confederate. Pennsylvania’s revenue needs increased as a result 
of the Civil War, and in 1861 the state floated a loan of three 
million dollars. This loan was to be fully repaid by 1872. In view 
of the total state revenues of $3,637,000 in 1860, the floatation of 
a three-million-dollar bond issue was a major undertaking. In order 


*The maximum county occupation tax is now 10 mills (Act of April 


17, 1959). 
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to raise sufficient revenue to retire this loan, the state enacted a 
corporate income tax in 1864.° 

Section 1 of the 1864 statute levied a tax upon railroads, canals, 
and other transportation companies on the number of tons of 
freight “carried upon or over their respective lines of transporta- 
tion.” The rate of the tax of the 1864 act varied from two cents 
to five cents per ton depending upon the type of freight carried. 

In addition to the tax upon transportation companies, the 1864 
law levied a 3% tax upon corporate and unincorporated enter- 
prises conducting business in Pennsylvania. This law accomplished 
its prime purpose of raising sufficient revenue to pay off the war 
loan and was finally repealed in 1873 and 1874. 


II. The Emergency Corporate Profits Tax of 1923 


In 1923'° a two-year emergency corporate profit tax was en- 
acted with a tax rate of 4%. Only net income derived from the 
income of business transacted within Pennsylvania, such as build- 
ing and loan associations, insurance companies, and national banks 
was exempted. This tax expired in 1925, and the yield was small 


($2,006,187 in 1924). 


III. The Corporate Income Tax Act of 1935 


In the same session at which the General Assembly enacted a 
classified personal income tax, they also enacted a uniform cor- 
porate income tax.’! The initial rate of tax was 6%. It was 
temporarily increased to 10% in 1936, but was reduced to 7% 
from 1937 through 1942. The wartime prosperity of the state 
resulted in a reduction of the corporate income tax rate to 4%. 
It remained at this rate until 1951 when it was increased to 5%. 
In 1956 the rate was increased to its present rate of 6%. The tax 
was reenacted at every session of the legislature, and was made 
a permanent tax in the legislative session of 1956-1957. 

The court in Commonwealth v. Electric Storage Battery held 
that this tax “does not tax income as such but imposes a tax upon 
the privilege of doing business in the state as measured by net 
income.”?? 

° Laws of Pennsylvania, P.L. 218 (April 30, 1864). 

” Ibid., P.L. 876 (June 28, 1923). 


4 Tbid., P.L. 208 (May 16, 1935). 
251 Dauphin 90. 
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A new law of August 24, 1951'* supplemented the excise in- 
come tax by imposing a state property income tax of 5%. This 
tax is intended to reach certain interstate net income derived 
from property in Pennsylvania which is not taxed by the cor- 
porate net income tax. The yield from this state property income 
tax is but a small percentage of the total income received by the 
state from the corporate income tax.’* The receipts from the state 
corporate income tax have increased substantially—from approx- 
imately $26.9 million in 1940 to an estimated $157.5 million 
in 1960. 


THE UNIFORMITY CLAUSE OF THE 1874 CoNSTITUTION 
I. Origin of the Clause 


Little light is shed upon the origin of the tax uniformity clause 
in the debates of the constitutional convention of 1872-1873. 
This provision as finally adopted by the convention states that, 
“All taxes shall be uniform, upon the same class of subjects within 
the territorial limits of the authority levying the tax.” Throughout 
the convention there was scarcely any debate on the above section 
of Article IX. There was, however, considerable discussion on a 
proposed Section 4 of Article IX, which would have provided 
uniformity in tax treatment to the property and business of manu- 
facturing corporations. 

Various objections were voiced against the proposed Section 4 
on the basis that it would deprive the state of much future revenue, 
that it usurped the power of the legislature, that it was unnecessary 
in view of the uniformity provision of Section 1, that it con- 
stituted a distrust of the legislature, and that it assumed power 
that properly belonged to the legislature. 


II. Attempts to Amend the Uniformity Clause 


After the adoption of the income tax amendment to the Federal 
Constitution in 1913, a significant movement developed to amend 
the uniformity provision of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874 


% Laws of Pennsylvania, P.L. 1417. 

% Yields approximately $500,000 yearly. 

% A detailed discussion of these points can be found in the Journals of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1872-1873 (Harrisburg, 1873), III, 218; 
VI, 105, 107-108, 111-112, 117-118, 123, 125-126, 129; VII, 676; VIII, 663. 
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in order to empower the legislature to enact a graduated income 
tax. Amendments to achieve this objective were submitted to the 
electorate in 1913 and 1937, but they were defeated. In 1919 and 
1959 the adoption of a graduated income tax was discussed by con- 
stitutional commissions appointed to consider general revision of 
the Constitution of 1874. 


A. Constitutional Revision Commissions 
(1) The Commission of 1919 


Serious attention was given by the constitutional revision com- 
mission of 1919 to the question of amending the uniformity pro- 
vision of Article IX, Section 1, to authorize the legislature to enact 
a graduated income tax. On February 11, 1920, a proposed revision 
of Article IX, Section 1, was submitted to the Commission, and 
provided that, “all taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of 
subjects . . . but the general assembly may . . . classify the sub- 
jects of taxation for the purpose of levying graded or progressive 
taxes.” 

James H. Reed moved to strike out from the above the words 
“may by such law classify the subjects of taxation for the purpose 
of levying graded or progressive taxes.” The reason given by Reed 
for his motion was that the General Assembly had in 1919 au- 
thorized the submission of a proposed amendment to the voters in 
November, 1920, that would empower the legislature to enact a 
progressive income tax if the voters approved the amendment. 

In response to Reed’s argument. George Wharton Pepper ex- 
pressed the hope that the Reed motion would not carry because the 
language of the proposed revision of Article IX, Section 1, sub- 
mitted by the committee on taxation and revenue, was identical 
with a proposed amendment to the Constitution of 1874 passed 
by the legislatures of 1917 and 1919. Pepper also expressed the 
opinion that the progressive income tax was in accord with modern 
theories of taxation, and that popular interest and approval had 
influenced the legislature in its action in passing the proposed 
amendment.’® 

Reed rejected this view and expressed the opinion that the 


* The Commission on Constitutional Amendment and Revision, Journal of 
Proceedings (Harrisburg, 1920), I, 712-713. 
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commission should not approve or disapprove the progressive in- 
come tax until the people had voted upon it at the general election 
of 1920. It was brought out later in the debate that, because of a 
ruling of the Attorney General’* of the state, the proposed amend- 
ment of Article IX, Section 1, could not be legally submitted to 
the voters in the election of November, 1920, because it did not 
meet the constitutional provision which required the publication 
of a proposed amendment three months prior to the next general 
election. 

This ruling of the Attorney General reinforced the feeling of 
Pepper that the Commission itself should recommend the adoption 
of a progressive income tax, because it was not a sound govern- 
mental principle to make it impossible for the General Assembly 
to levy a progressive income tax simply because this power might 
be abused. The power to tax, he felt, was a power of sovereignty 
which must be granted to the legislature so that it could adapt the 
tax burden to the strength of the shoulders upon which it was to 
be cast. Reed felt, however, that the legislature could be depended 
upon to propose a progressive income tax by constitutional amend- 
ment if the need arose. 

Other commission members were opposed to the progressive in- 
come tax in principle. Hampton L. Carson felt such a tax was not 
in keeping with true “Americanism,” and Edward Stackpole that 
the members of the legislature would be subjected to human traits, 
frailties, and temptations which might lead them to excess taxa- 
tion and thereby drive the people of Pennsylvania to the point of 
revolution.’® 

Those opposing the modification of the uniformity clause of 
Article IX, Section 1, won the day, and on the motion of Charles 
H. English the commission adopted language identical with that 
of the Constitution of 1874. 


(2) The Commission of 1958 


Since 1920 there have been several attempts to revise the Penn- 
sylvania Constitution of 1874 by holding a constitutional conven- 


% Opinion dated July 8, 1919. (Report and Official Opinions of the At- 
torney general of Pennsylvania, 1919-1920, 90.) 

The Commission on Constitutional Amendment and Revision, Journal 
of Proceedings (Harrisburg, 1920), I, 720-721, 723-724. 
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tion. The voters turned down constitutional conventions in 1921, 
1924, 1935, and 1953.?® One of the major considerations leading 
to the rejection of a constitutional convention was the fear that a 
graduated income tax would be authorized in any new constitution. 

During this same period most of the states adopted some form 
of graduated income tax. In Pennsylvania an amendment was sub- 
mitted to the voters in 1937 which would have permitted the legis- 
lature to enact a graduated income tax. This amendment was de- 
cisively defeated. The Pennsylvania legislature in 1935 enacted a 
classified income tax which was promptly declared unconstitutional 
by the state Supreme Court as violating the uniformity provision 
of Article IX, Section 1. 

In recent years many distinguished citizens have advocated re- 
vision of the Constitution of 1874.2° Recognition of this move- 
ment was given by the creation of a Constitutional Revision 
Commission in 1958. This Commission made many suggestions for 
revision, but, interestingly enough, it refused to recommend a 
change in the uniformity clause of Article IX, Section 1. The 
majority of the Commission felt that, “change in the uniformity 
clause of Article IX, Section 1, to permit a graduated income tax 
would be bitterly contested by the voters.”** 

The majority of the Commission, therefore, was of the firm 
opinion that the recommendation of a graduated income tax might 
imperil the adoption of the other recommendations of the majority. 
The rejection of the moves to call a constitutional convention on 
five occasions since 1891, the rejection of the proposed graduated 
income tax amendments in 1913 and 1937, the rejection of the 
inheritance tax amendment in 1928, and the rejection of many 
individual amendments were all cited as support for the majority 
view.”* 

A sharp difference of opinion occurred as a result of the failure 
of the majority of the Commission to recommend a change in the 
uniformity clause of Article IX, Section 1. This failure, the 


” The voters also rejected a constitutional convention in 1891. In no case 
was the vote for a constitutional convention more than 45 per cent. Report 
of the Commission on Constitutional Revision (Harrisburg, 1959), 14. 

* For example, Governors Fine, Leader, and Lawrence have all gone on 
record for a revision of the Constitution of 1874. 

"Report of the Commission on Constitutional Revision (Harrisburg, 
1959), 14. 

* Tbid., 10. 
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minority felt,** was so serious that it might “vitiate much of the 
hard work done by the Commission.” The minority felt the Com- 
mission should adopt a tax system with progressive taxation be- 
cause it would not unduly burden people of limited means. Jeffer- 
son B. Fordham and Richardson Dilworth in a separate minority 
report argued that the uniformity of taxation under the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution is too restrictive, and that in most states the 
uniformity clause applies only to ad valorem property taxation. A 
progressive income tax, they felt, would be sufficiently flexible 
to meet the revenue needs of the state without unreasonable hard- 
ship on any taxpayer. 


B. Graduated Income Tax Amendments ’ 
(1) Amendment of 1913 


In 1911 and in 1913, the Pennsylvania legislature passed joint 
resolutions which proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
of 1874 that would have authorized the legislature to classify the 
subjects of taxation “for the purpose of levying graded or pro- 
gressive taxes.” 

The electorate was almost evenly divided on this amendment. 
It was defeated by the slim margin of 119 votes out of a total 
of 408,071. The final vote was 204,095 against, and 203,976 for 
the amendment. A total of 54 counties voted against the amend- 
ment to 13 for it. Two counties, Philadelphia and Allegheny, gave 
a combined majority for the amendment of 62,422.24 The re- 
maining eleven counties which supported the amendment gave a 
combined majority of 4,127. Thus, the thirteen counties which 
approved the amendment gave a total majority of 66,189. The 
adverse vote of 54 counties was, therefore, barely sufficient to 
defeat the amendment by 119 votes. 


(2) Amendment of 1910 


This proposed amendment was never actually submitted to the 


“The minority report was signed by Genevieve Blatt (Secretary of 
Internal Affairs), Richardson Dilworth (Mayor of Philadelphia), Harriet 
M. Geehan (Second Vice-President, Pennsylvania League of Women Voters). 

“ Philadelphia’s majority was 51,547 and Allegheny’s 10,875. Lancaster, 
Berks, and Dauphin counties were decisive in the defeat of the amendment. 
They defeated the amendment by 12,934 votes. 
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voters because of a ruling of the Attorney General that the joint 
resolution was defective in the date of its submission. 


(3) Amendment of 1928 


The purpose of this amendment was not to enable the legislature 
to enact a graduated income tax. It was concerned with giving 
the legislature the authority to enact a non-uniform inheritance 
tax. This amendment was defeated by a vote of 658,513 against to 
429,516 for—a defeat by a margin of 228,997 votes. 


(4) Amendment of 1937 


In 1935 the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania declared that the 
classified income tax law of 1935 was invalid in that it conflicted 
with the uniformity provision of Article IX, Section 1. Evidently, 
there had been doubts among the legislators that the 1935 classified 
income tax would be sustained by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court. Therefore, they had enacted in the regular sessions of 
1935 and 1937 a joint resolution authorizing the submission of 
the proposed income tax amendment to the voters of the state.*° 

This amendment proposed not only to authorize the legislature 
to enact graded or progressive income taxes, but also to grant 
certain property exemptions. The proposed amendment read: 


.. . the General Assembly may by general laws exempt 
from taxation a uniform value in money of the total 
taxable value of each person’s property or of the taxable 
value of homesteads. . . . Uniformity shall not be required 
in the case of income, inheritance, estate and other excise 
taxes which may be graded or graduated and provide for 
exemptions. 


This proposed amendment was overwhelmingly defeated by the 
voters on November 2, 1937. The vote was 706,955 for and 971,996 
against—a margin of 265,041. Only seven counties** voted in favor 
of the amendment. Philadelphia, however, defeated the proposed 
amendment by only 4,316 votes (156,607 against to 152,291 for). 
Allegheny County also voted against the amendment—98,377 for 


= Laws of Pennsylvania, P.L. 1367 (1935); P.L. 2875 (1937). 
* Beaver, Berks, Erie, Fayette, Lackawanna, Montour, and Schuylkill. 
The majority for the amendment by these seven counties was 22,335. 
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and 114,573 against. Several other important counties gave heavy 
majorities against the proposed income tax amendment of 1937.* 

One important factor that contributed to the defeat of this 
amendment was the fact that in addition to providing for a grad- 
uated income tax, it also empowered the legislature to grant broad 
property tax exemptions. Thus, it was a double-barreled tax 
amendment, “. . . providing for graded taxes and property exemp- 
tions. The people may want one of these and not the other, but 
as the amendment now comes to them, they must take both or 
neither.”*S 

After the defeat of the above amendment, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin commented editorially : 


1 


No tears need be shed over the emphatic defeat of the 
proposed income tax amendment to the Pennsylvania 
Constitution. It was not what it proposed to be; for under 
pretense of tapping a new revenue vein, it would have 
dangerously enlarged the leaks in property exemption.*° 


The failure to submit the income tax amendment on its own 
merits may have been the decisive factor in its defeat. The legis- 
lature had successfully enacted a graded income tax, and although 
it was held unconstitutional as violative of the uniformity pro- 
vision of Article IX, Section 1, there is some substance to the 
contention that the pressing need for additional revenue and the 
principle of a tax geared to ability to pay might have been accept- 
able to the voters in 1937. In spite of the defeat of the income tax 
amendment in 1937, efforts have been continued in the legislature 
to resubmit the question to the voters. 


THE CLASSIFIED INCOME Tax oF 1935 


In 1934 the Democratic party elected a governor for the first 
time since 1890. The Democratic party also won control of the 
state Senate and House. The increased demands upon the state 
for school funds, welfare programs, and expansion of other func- 
tions compelled the General Assembly to seek new sources of 

* Cambria, Chester, Delaware, Lancaster, Luzerne, Montgomery, and 
York. These counties (plus Philadelphia and Allegheny) defeated the amend- 
ment by 124,483 votes. 


* Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, November 1, 1933, 8. 
* Tbid., November 4, 1937, 14. 
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revenue. Local units of government were seeking new revenue, but 
the tax burden on real property, the principal source of local 
revenue, was such that there was much local resistance to raising 
the property levy. A classified income tax was proposed. 

Governor George H. Earle, III, initially opposed*® the enact- 
ment of a graded income tax by the legislature because of his 
doubts as to its constitutionality. He felt that it would work 
hardship upon “thousands of Pennsylvania businesses and _in- 
dustries operating at a small margin of profit.” But later Gov- 
ernor Earle stated that he would approve the submission of a 
graduated income tax amendment to the people provided the pro- 
ceeds of such a tax were devoted to school use. 

The classified personal income tax of 1935 provided for rates 
graduated from 2% to 8%. The 2% rate applied to incomes up 
to $5,000 and the 8% to net incomes in excess of $100,000. Ex- 
emptions of $1,000 were granted to single persons, $1,500 for 
married persons or heads of families and $400 for dependents 
under the 1935 act. A similar tax (1% to 8%) was levied on all 
net income from “property owned and from any business, trade, or 
occupation or professions carried on” in Pennsylvania by non- 
residents. 

This classified income tax was enacted in the face of its con- 
tended unconstitutionality. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
in Kelly v. Kalonder** did in fact declare the entire act to be un- 
constitutional in that it violated the uniformity provision of Article 
IX, Section 1, of the Constitution of 1874. 

The state argued that the income tax should be sustained be- 
cause of the excessive tax burden on real estate and because “‘the 
necessities of the times requires that the tax burden be more 
equitably distributed.” This argument was rather abruptly re- 
jected by the court which held that “there would be no stability 
in our law’’*? if necessity alone justified legislation. 

In the Kelly case the court gave some weight to the action of 
the voters in rejecting the proposed graduated income tax amend- 
ment in 1913, and the inheritance tax amendment of 1928, ,as 
evidence of public “antagonism to the proposed theory of taxa- 


® Philadelphia Inquirer, February 13, 1935. 
220 Pa. 180 (1935). 
* Thid., 192. 
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tion.”** The court also held that a tax upon income from property 
is a property tax and not an excise tax and, therefore, requires 
uniformity. The court, however, refused to rule that a tax upon 
personal income is a tax upon property and rejected the per- 
sonal income tax on the basis that classes of income™ created 
by the 1935 income tax law were a “pretended classification” 
and were, therefore, “unjust, arbitrary, and illegal.” As a justifica- 
tion for this view the court cited the case of Copes Estate* 
which held unconstitutional a tax levied on inheritance by classify- 
ing inheritance taxes according to the amount of inheritance. 

A severe blow was given to the graduated income tax move- 
ment in Pennsylvania by the decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in the Kelly case and by the subsequent rejection in 1937 
of the proposed graduated income tax amendment. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT INCOME TAX IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In 1932 the Pennsylvania legislature passed the Sterling Act*® 
which permitted Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to levy income and 
other taxes. These taxes were to be in effect until such time as 
the state itself should tax the same subject. In such a case the 
state tax would automatically vacate the city ordinance passed 
under the authority of the Sterling Act. The above provision was 
intended to avoid double taxation of the same subject matter.** 


I. Philadelphia Income Taxes 


A. 1938—Under the authority of the Sterling Act, Philadelphia 
on November 26, 1938, enacted an income tax ordinance. This 
ordinance levied an income tax on individuals and provided for 
a $15.00 exemption credit per person. It contained no tax-with- 
holding feature.** This 1938 income tax ordinance, however, was 
declared unconstitutional by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
Butcher v. City of Philadelphia, insofar as it provided for a $15.00 


8 Thid. 

“ Classes were: under $20,000; $20,000 to $100,000; and in excess of 
$100,000. 

191 Pa. 122. 

*® Laws of Penna., P.L. 45 (August 5, 1932). 

* See Murray v. Philadelphia, 364 Pa. 157 (1950). 

The withholding feature was later incorporated into law, and was held 
constitutional in Dole v. City of Philadelphia, 337 Pa. 375 (1940). 
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exemption.*® The exemption, it was held, violated the uniformity 
provision of Article IX, Section 1, of the Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tion of 1874, The rest of the ordinance was held valid. The city, 
nevertheless, repealed the 1938 ordinance on January 7, 1939. 

B. 1939—On December 13, 1939, the city of Philadelphia en- 
acted a new income tax ordinance. This act provided for a rate of 
1%4% on all income from wages and salaries. The act also con- 
tained a withholding provision, and the tax was applicable to resi- 
dents of Philadelphia, and to non-residents who worked in Phila- 
delphia.*° In addition to taxation of the wages and salaries of 
individuals, the ordinance levied a tax on net profits of indi- 
viduals engaged in unincorporated businesses. Since 1939 the 
rate of the Philadelphia income tax has varied from 1% to 1%4%. 
The yield has been substantial—from $16.3 million in 1940 to 
$69.0 million in 1950. 


II. Pittsburgh Income Tax 


Not until March 1, 1954, did Pittsburgh introduce an income 
tax. Its initial rate was 1%, but this was increased to 114%4% on 
January 1, 1955. This tax is levied upon the wage and salary 
income of individuals and the net profits of unincorporated busi- 
nesses. The yield of this tax has increased—from $5,800,000 in 
1955 to $6,013,872 in 1959. 


III. Extension of the Wage Tax to Other 
Pennsylvania Jurisdictions 


A very important extension of the power of local governmental 
units to enact an income tax was granted by the legislature in 
1947. In that year the Sterling Act was amended and the power 
to enact an income tax was extended to “class 2a cities, cities 
of the 3rd class, boroughs, towns, townships of the Ist class, 
school districts of the 2nd class, school districts of the 3rd class, 
school districts of the 4th class.”** At first there was no limit on 
the rate of income tax which the local governmental units could 


® 333 Pa. 477 (1938). 

“The taxation of non-residents was upheld in Dole vy. City of Phila- 
delphia, 337 Pa. 375 (1940). 

“ Laws of Pennsylvania, P.L. 1145 (1947). 
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levy, but later the legislature limited this rate to a maximum 
of 1%.** 

The 1947 act did not contain a provision for an offset credit 
of the Philadelphia income tax which could be applied against 
any income tax imposed by the local government unit in which 
the taxpayer resided. Nor did the act contain any provision for 
the sharing of the receipts of the Philadelphia income tax with 
other political jurisdictions whose residents paid the Philadelphia 
income tax. As a result none of the areas adjacent to Philadelphia 
has enacted an income tax under the Act of 1947.** Several at- 
tempts have been made to have the General Assembly limit the 
Philadelphia income tax to residents of Philadelphja. But all such 
efforts have either failed to pass in the legislature, or if passed, 
have been vetoed by the Governor.** 

However, other local political subdivisions must allow a wage 
tax credit for all residents who work in other jurisdictions. School 
districts levy the wage tax only upon residents. Where the city 
and the school district are co-terminous (for example, a city and 
a school district), the 1% income tax limit must be shared equally 
between them unless they agree to a different basis of sharing the 
income tax receipts.*° 

Since the enactment of the enabling act of 1947, a total of 786 
local governmental units have adopted an income tax varying, for 
the most part, from ’%4% to 1%.** Revenue from the earned in- 
come tax is now an important source of revenue for local gov- 
ernmental units. The increasing dependence of local governmental 
units upon income taxes as a source of revenue is bringing Penn- 
sylvania nearer to the stage when it may be advantageous to have 
a state-wide uniform tax rather than thousands of local income 
taxes. 

If the state were to adopt a uniform income tax, an immediate 
problem would confront the local governmental units using the 


“ Tbhid., P.L. 898 (1949). 

“The city of Chester late in 1959 contemplated the adoption of a 1% 
income tax, but the city finally turned to other tax sources. 

“Vetoed by Governor Leader on May 24, 1957. 

* See Minich v. City of Sharon, 266 Pa. 267 (1951). 

“The leading counties with governmental units using the income tax as 
of September 1, 1959, include: Allegheny (151); Cambria (75); West- 
moreland (54); Beaver (52); Washington (50); Mercer (44); Lycoming 
(39); Crawford (37); and Erie (35). In 1953 only 286 units had an 


income tax. 
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income tax. The state would be faced with the necessity of re- 
placing the local revenue that would be lost through the state in- 
come tax. This might be done by: (1) a saving clause which 
would permit the local units to retain the income tax in addition 
to the state income tax; (2) returning to the local units the 
revenue lost by dropping the local income tax; (3) authorizing 
the raising of present real estate and other local taxes; (4) au- 
thorizing new local taxes; (5) increasing state grants to local 
units; or (6) absorption by the state of some of the functions of 
local government. 

Each of the above has its difficulties, and these difficulties will 
increase as more and more local units of government adopt the 
income tax. A state-levied uniform income tax would have the 
advantage of centralized collection and distribution. Such a state- 
wide uniform income tax might be regarded as an interim measure 
until the voters have an opportunity to vote on a graduated income 
tax amendment. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE INCOME TAX IN PENNSYLVANIA 
I. The Uniform Income Tax 


There exists little likelihood that the revenue demands of 
the Commonwealth will decrease in the years ahead. All projec- 
tions point toward even greater revenue needs in the future. 
The 1959-1961 general fund appropriations of the Commonwealth 
were approximately $1.9 billion, compared with $531 million 
in 1945-47, 

Governor Fine in his message to the legislature on March 21, 
1951, proposed a flat %4% income tax as one which would yield 
substantial revenue but at the same time would “fall least heavily 
upon those who can least afford to pay additional taxes.” Governor 
Fine also contended that such a tax would be anti-inflationary, 
and that credit as a tax reduction would reduce the federal income 
tax liability of the taxpayer. The legislature rejected Governor 
Fine’s request and instead adopted a sales tax. 

Nor was Governor Leader successful in securing the passage of 
his 1% flat income tax. Governor Leader repeated Governor 
Fine’s arguments for the adoption of the income tax, but without 
success in the state Senate. The prolonged session of 1954-1955 
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finaliy enacted a sales tax which yielded $198.4 million in 1955-57. 
Since 1957 no progress has been made in the state legislature in 
the direction of enacting a state-wide uniform income tax. 


II. The Graduated Income Tax 


In the session of 1959 the Democratic House of Representatives 
passed a resolution by a vote of 114 to 69 which provided for 
submission to the voters of a constitutional amendment for a 
graduated income tax. This resolution would have placed a ceiling 
of 6% on the graduated rate. The resolution was never brought 
to a vote in the state Senate; it was bitterly attacked by Senator 
Edward J. Kessler who described such a tax a8 the “most 
despicable impost ever invented.’’** There is little chance at the 
moment that the General Assembly will enact a joint resolution 
to submit a graduated income tax to the voters in view of the 
present political division of the Pennsylvania legislature. 


THE FUTURE 


It seems clear that the Commonwealth cannot in the future avoid 
‘ some form of a state-wide income tax for the following reasons: 


1. The graduated income tax is at present used as a source of 
revenue in 33 states. 
2.. Most of the states have some form of sales tax in addition to 
the income tax. 
3. The revenue needs of the Commonwealth will continue to in- 
crease. 
4. The political complexion of the Commonwealth may shift to 
’ the Democratic philosophy of a state income tax, probably 
graduated. 
. The nature of the sales tax is regressive. 
. It will be politically difficult to increase the present sales tax 
beyond the 4% rate. 
7. It will be equally difficult to broaden the sales tax base to 
cover the necessities of life not yet taxable by the sales levy. 
8. The income tax, especially the graduated levy, is geared to 
the ability to pay. 
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“ Philadelphia Inquirer, August 12, 1959, 11. 
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9. The income tax is easy to collect, and taxes the income source 
directly. 

10. The income tax is not shiftable. 

11. The yield is high, and there are few evasions or delinquencies. 

12. The rates are easy to establish. 

13. The income tax reaches those with little or no taxable property. 


It is also a just and fair principle that the voters be given a 
chance, in view of the changes that have occurred in recent years 
in the functions and costs of government, to vote on an income 
tax amendment that will present a clear yes-or-no choice in 
respect to the adoption or rejection of a graduated income tax. 

The only alternatives to some form of income tax are: the in- 
crease and broadening of the sales tax, new forms of taxes (such as 
parimutuel betting), increase in corporate income and other taxes,’ 
motor vehicle taxes (these can and should be considerably in- 
creased), per capita taxes, increase in cigarette and tobacco taxes, 
and a series of “nuisance taxes.” Another approach would be the 
reduction of state expenditures, curtailment of certain functions, 
and a limitation of new functions and services. This approach will 
probably not be tried. Therefore, some form of personal income 
taxation appears the only remaining choice. 


SUMMARY 


The expansion of the functions and services of the Pennsylvania 
state government has resulted in the adoption of extensive new 
taxation, and increased levies of other tax sources. The expansion 
of state functions makes inevitable the adoption of new taxes. The 
one yet untapped source of revenue, on the state level, is per- 
sonal income. Historically speaking, Pennsylvania had a faculty 
tax of some type from 1782 to 1871, and has revived this tax in 
recent years. In the Civil War period, Pennsylvania introduced a 
corporate income tax for purposes of debt retirement, and this 
corporate income tax is similar to the modern concept of corporate 
income tax. 

The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874 introduced in Article 
IX, Section 1, the concept of uniformity in taxation. Uniformity 
had traditionally applied to ad valorem taxation, but Pennsyl- 
vania has also applied it to income taxation. The constitutional 
convention of 1872-1873 did not debate the issue of uniformity 
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of personal income taxation, but devoted its attention to the issue 
of uniformity of corporate taxation. 

Since 1874 five attempts to have the voters call a new constitu- 
tional convention for the formulation and adoption of a new con- 
stitution have been defeated by the voters. The voters have also 
rejected, in 1913 and in 1937, attempts to amend the uniformity 
clause to permit the legislature to enact a system of graded or 
progressive income taxation. In 1928 the voters rejected an effort 
to allow non-uniform inheritance taxes. Constitutional revision 
commissions have likewise failed to advocate the adoption of a 
progressive income tax. Efforts to enact a state-wide flat income 
tax have failed of adoption by the legislature. The 1935 progressive 
income tax was declared unconstitutional by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court as violative of the uniformity clause of the Con- 
stitution of 1874. The uniform flat-rate corporate income tax of 
1935, however, has become a very important source of state revenue 
since its adoption. 

In 1932 the legislature authorized Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
to enact a flat personal income tax. Since 1947 some 786 local 
governmental units in the state have enacted flat rate income tax 
laws pursuant to the authority granted under Act 481. The wide- 
spread use of the income tax on the local level poses the question 
of whether such a tax should be imposed on a state-wide basis, 
even if the proceeds of such a tax are partly redistributed to the 
local governmental units, or if some other solution should be 
adopted. 

The future prospect indicates that present sources of tax revenue 
will be insufficient to meet the growing needs of the state. It is 
this fact alone that may force the adoption of a flat rate income 
tax. Such a tax will give added force for the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment empowering the legislature to enact a 
graduated income tax. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HicciInsoTHam 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


William C. Darrah was speaker at the March 1 meeting of the 
Adams County Historical Society, discussing the career of Her- 
man Haupt, Union railroad engineer. At the April 5 meeting, 
Robert L. Bloom spoke on “The Importance of the Civil War in 
American History.” Members of the Society made a field trip on 
May 3 to see the covered bridges at Peepytown and Beecherstown. 


At the March 27 meeting of the Historical Society of Berks 
County, Robert P. L. Frick, chief of the Division of Historic Sites 
and Properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, gave an illustrated lecture on “Historic Housekeeping in 
Pennsylvania.” At the meeting on May 15, Charles Peterson of 
Philadelphia, superintendent of the federal project for regenerating 
the Independence Hall area, discussed the question, “Can Penn- 
sylvania’s Historical Sites Be Saved?” 


The Blair County Historical Society has recently issued a 
twenty-page illustrated bulletin under the title, Past and Present. 
The present issue includes excerpts from documents relating to 
the Allegheny Portage Railroad and Civil War letters of Blair 
County people. 


The Bucks County Historical Society has appointed Jack C. 
Potter as curator of the Society’s Mercer Museum to succeed 
Colonel John Cummings. Mr. Potter, a graduate of Hanover Col- 
lege in Indiana, has been on the staff of the Hagley Museum at 
Wilmington and received a master’s degree in American history 
from the University of Delaware this spring. 

The Society held its annual meeting on May 7, with a business 
session in the morning, a luncheon, and an afternoon session at 
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which Anson C. Lowitz of Greenwich, Connecticut, spoke on “An 
Old House Should Never Stop Living.” 


The Cameron County Historical Society held its centennial 
dinner on March 28, 1960. The principal speaker was S. W. Hig- 
ginbotham, director of the Bureau of Research, Publications, and 
Records of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
who reviewed conditions in pioneer days and contrasted them with 
those of the centennial year. At the business meeting the existing 
officers were re-elected. 


David Taylor, noted author, spoke on “History in Your Own 
Back Yard” at the March 15 meeting of the Chester County His- 
torical Society. The program at the April 19 meeting was an il- 
lustrated talk by Mrs. Gail C. Belden on Pennsylvania craftsman- 
ship displayed at the Winterthur Museum. At the May 17 meeting 
a program in honor of Coatesville’s approaching 150th anniversary 
was arranged by Mrs. Ellis E. Stern, Mr. Stewart Huston, and 
Mr. J. I. Hoffman. 

The Society has recently published a handsomely printed booklet 
on “The Story of 13 North High Street” by Arthur E. James. 
This gives details on the recently restored building dating back 
to the eighteenth century which is being used as the trust depart- 
ment of a local bank. 


At the June 14 meeting of the Clarion County Historical So- 
ciety Samuel A. Wilhelm of Clarion State College gave a talk 
on the history of that institution. In July or August, the Society 
plans to make its pilgrimage over the Old State Road and the 
Venango-Chinclacamoose Indian path, visiting the eight old iron 
furnaces in the county, and concluding with the annual picnic in 
the evening. 


The Clearfield County Historical Society has begun a museum 
in rooms of a building on Market Street in Clearfield. Among the 
items received for display were two portraits and other items as- 
sociated with Dr. Daniel Houtz, an early physician for whom 
Houtzdale is named. These were presented by Mrs. David D. Good. 


The Columbia County Historical Society achieved one of its 
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major objectives in February, 1960, with the publication of the 
first number of the Columbian, a series of pamphlets relating to 
the history of the area. This issue carried an article on “The 
Susquehanna Shad” by Edwin M. Barton, secretary of the So- 
ciety. The May 20 meeting was held in Espytown and featured 
a display of objects related to the North Branch Canal and a talk 
by Willard R. Rhoads on this subject. 


Albert W. Duy, Jr., long-time treasurer of the Society and 
author of an atlas of Bloomsburg published in 1952, died on May 5. 


At the March 18 meeting of the Crawford County Historical 
Society Halver Getchel of Meadville reviewed acts of the legislature 
relating to the county from 1800 to 1830. On April 21 the speaker 
was Rexford A. Danner, who discussed the excavation of an 
Indian mound at Lake Canadohta. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County reports that more 
than a thousand children of the fifth grades of the Harrisburg 
schools made a tour through the John Harris Mansion, home of 
the Society, during the current school year. Recent speakers at 
the Society meetings were as follows: March 21, Charles Steele 
spoke on “Fifty Years of Scouting”; April 18, Wilmer E. King, 
Harrisburg postmaster, discussed the new postal facilities planned 
for the city; and May 16, William J. Morrow reported on “Lett’s 
One Hundred Years in the Photography Business.” 


The Delaware County Historical Society has continued a very 
active program of trying to protect old landmarks in the county. 
It cooperated with other groups in saving the Lawrence cabin 
in Haverford Township, providing funds for its dismantling and 
storage until it could be re-erected in a township park. Efforts are 
also being made to save remaining portions of a millrace for a 


mill once operated by Caleb Pusey and others in partnership with 
William Penn. 


At a meeting of the Eastern Chapter on April 3 Mrs. Edith V. 
Paschall discussed the John Marshall house, and Mrs. Courtland 


B. Springer and Mr. L. Cheyney Smith spoke on efforts to pre- 
serve old landmarks in the county. 
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The Friends Historical Society on May 21 visited Old Kennett 
Meeting in honor of the 250th anniversary of the establishment of 
the meeting. This was followed by talks on the early history of 
the meeting by James R. Frorer and Arthur E. James. The eve- 
ning closed with a visit to Longwood Gardens for a picnic and 
tour of the grounds. 


At the March 17 meeting of the Germantown Historical Society, 
members heard a talk by Charles Books on Mystic Seaport; on 
April 21 they were addressed by J. Welles Henderson on “The 
Maritime History of the Port of Philadelphia.” The Society opened 
its Costume Museum in the Bechtel House at 5226 Germantown 
Avenue on May 8. The building was donated to the Society by 
Mr. and Mrs. L. M. C. Smith. On May 15 the Society conducted 
its annual tour of historic houses including “Cliveden,” which had 
not been on the tour since 1933. The annual garden party was 
held on June 9. 


The Greene County Historical Society has recently acquired a 
microfilm copy of the 1850 census of the county. Prints have been 
made from the film and an alphabetical list of family names 
prepared. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County held its annual recognition dinner on February 25, 
honoring Mr. and Mrs. Merkel Landis of Carlisle. The speaker 
was Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College who dis- 
cussed “Harriet Lane and the Prince of Wales.” At the meeting 
on March 24 William A. Hunter of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission spoke on “General John Forbes and 
His March to the West.” The Society has recently initiated a 
county-wide essay contest for high school students. Its latest publi- 
cation is Robert G. Crist’s “Captain William Hendricks and the 
March to Quebec, 1775.” 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County held 
its joint meeting with local chapters of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Daughters of 1812, Daughters of American 
Colonists, Armstrong Trail Society, and Children of American 
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Colonists on March 4. The April 1 meeting was concerned with 
“Fires and Fire Fighting in Indiana County—Past and Present,” 
and the program was presented by members of the Indiana Volun- 
teer Fire Company. On May 6 the Society heard an address by 
George Swetnam of the Pittsburgh Press, who had been scheduled 
to speak in March, but had been kept away by a heavy snow. 


The Harrisburg Keystonians on March 17 heard Robert E. 
Hetherington discuss “The Pennsylvania Turnpike System,” and 
on April 21 they listened to a talk by Milan Lipensky on “The 
Cornwall Mine.” The final regular meeting of the year was held 
on May 19, with J. Martin Stroup of Lewistown presenting the 
“Highlights of the History of the Juniata Valley,” which formed 
a part of the area included in the annual tour. 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians held its 
annual meeting at Philadelphia May 5-6, 1960. The program in- 
cluded a walking tour of old Philadelphia, a tea at the Powel 
House, a dance, two general sessions, and a luncheon at which 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth was the principal speaker. Dr. Alfred 
D. Sumberg of East Stroudsburg State College was elected chair- 
man of the Advisory Council, and Frank Steever of Norristown was 
chosen president to succeed Robert Molena of Monongahela. Other 
new officers are: first vice-president, Toby Jo Orem of Columbia ; 
second vice-president, Carol Miller of Columbia; and secretary, 
Mary Costello of Montoursville. 


The King of Prussia Historical Society held its annual house 
tour on May 14, and its candlelight concert the following evening. 
George Britten, folk singer, was the artist for the concert. The 
Society picnic was held on June 11. 


The Kittochtinny Historical Society at its meeting on March 24 
heard a paper by the Reverend Samuel R. Diehl on “An Old 
Home in Path Valley,” referring to the homestead of the Maclay 
and Pomeroy families. On April 28 Henry E. Luhrs read a paper 
on the “Memoirs of Anna Barbara Harmony Rogers, 1840-1939.” 
The Society is seeking a permanent headquarters, but no positive 
action has yet been taken. 
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The Lackawanna Historical Society sponsored a tour on May 
21 which included visits to Pennsbury Manor and Washington 
Crossing Park. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society is sponsoring a con- 
test for the naming of its group of high school students who partic- 
ipate in Society activities. A similar interest in a close association 
with the local schools was shown on May 5 in the spring pilgrimage 
sponsored by the Society for a visit by teachers of Pennsylvania 
history to historic churches in the area. The Society has also 
distributed to the schools “Suggestions for the Study of Lancaster 
County History” by Martha Jane Lutz. 

Speakers at Society meetings have been the following: March 1, 
Reverend John R. Albright, “Two Centuries at Reamstown” ; 
April 5, Philip C. Blaker, “The Lancaster Fencibles,” and Law- 
rence F. Van Horn, “The Story of the ‘Old Buck’ Cannon” ; and 
May 3, Mrs. Evelyn A. Benson, “The Huguenot Letorts 
caster County’s First Christian Family.” 


Lan- 





The speaker at the annual meeting of the Lehigh County His- 
torical Society on April 22 was Henry J. Kauffman, expert on old 
guns, who spoke on “Guns of the Revolution.” 


The midyear meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society 
on March 20 was addressed by Thomas A. Wood, Jr., who spoke 
on “History in the Making.” At the annual meeting on May 25 
L. Bertram Curtis was elected to succeed Dr. Edward H. Snow, 
who retired as secretary of the Society. The speaker on this oc- 
casion was Dr. Ernest A. Scott, who gave “A Message from 
Behind the Iron Curtain.” 


The Lycoming Historical Society on June 15 made a pilgrimage 
to historic houses in the local area, concluding the tour with a 
dinner at Lock Haven. On July 4 the Society joined the Sons 
of the American Revolution in ceremonies at the Tiadaghton 
Elm to commemorate resolutions on independence adopted there 


in 1776. 


The spring meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
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County was held on April 30. William T. Parsons of Ursinus 
College was the speaker, giving a paper on “The Lives and Inter- 
ests of Isaac Norris I and IT.” 


The April issue of Now and Then, published by the Muncy 
Historical Society and Museum of History, contains a number of 
interesting articles, including the text of a talk at the January 
meeting by Dr. J. Donald Wentzler on antique silver. 


The activities of the year-old New Hope Historical Society were 
highlighted in an illustrated article in the spring issue of the Bucks 
County Realtor. Progress has been made on the restoration of the 
Parry Barn, and other objectives are being pushed to realization. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the Pennsylvania German 
Folklore Society was held on May 14 at Emmaus. James S. Heil- 
man was elected president. 


The executive offices of the Pennsylvania German Society moved 
in February to the Fackenthal Library at Franklin and Marshall 
College in Lancaster. Professor Kenneth D. Longsdorf, professor 
of English at the College, has been appointed administrative secre- 
tary of the Society. The Society will hold its annual meeting in 
Bethlehem in October with a program highlighting the contribu- 
tions of the Moravians to Pennsylvania. 


The final programs of the year for the Pennsylvania Historical 
Junto in Washington, D. C., were: March 18, Mrs. Frances A. S. 
Ramsey of the Warren County Historical Society, speaking on 
“The Drake Well and Sidelights on the Development of the Oil 
Industry”; April 8, Charles A. McCarthy, speaking on “Luzerne 
County: The Expansion and Contraction of Its Congressional 
District” ; and May 20, Norman B. Wilkinson of the Eleutherian 
Mills-Hagley Foundation, speaking on “The Brandywine—A 
Birthplace of American Industry.” 


Dr. John Louis Haney, who died last December, bequeathed a 
substantial sum to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania to be 
paid annually for the publication of books. 
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At the March 11 meeting of the Society Boyd Lee Spahr was 
re-elected president. The speaker on this occasion was Lowell 
Innes, who gave an illustrated talk on “Early American Glass,” 
The speaker at the April 22 meeting was Nicholas B. Wainwright, 
who presented an illustrated lecture on “Augustus Kollner, 
Depicter of the Philadelphia Scene.” 


David Martin gave a discussion of the restoration of 108 
Elfreth’s Alley and Joseph S. Hepburn of the Franklin Institute 
spoke on “Henry Armitt Brown, Philadelphia Orator and Citizen” 
at the April 28 meeting of the City History Society of Philadelphia. 

; 

The Potter County Historical Society is sponsoring the publica- 
tion of a revised edition of Victor L. Beebe’s 1934 History of 
Potter County, Pennsylvania. The new edition will include a supple- 
ment covering the county’s history from 1934 to 1960. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Pottstown Historical Society on May 16 on the topic “Are 
Historical Societies Really Worthwhile?” The spring pilgrimage 
on May 21 visited New Castle, Delaware. The Society cookbook 
will be ready for fall distribution. 


The Radnor Historical Society at its thirteenth annual meeting 
on May 15 devoted its time to a discussion by members of the 
old private schools of the community. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting at Middle Spring Grange Hall on April 21. 


The members of the Snyder County Historical Society met at 
Middleburg High School in March and enjoyed a dinner served 
by junior members of the Society. Professor Ernest Leitzel read 
a paper on “Barring Out the Teacher.” 


The second issue of the Laurel Messenger, publication of the 
Historical and Genealogical Society of Somerset County has been 
received. It includes a number of articles of local interest together 
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with news of the Society activities. An exhibit was set up at the 
Maple Carnival in Meyersdale on April 1-3 by the Society, and 
fifteen-minute programs were presented over a Somerset radio 
station by the president and the curator of the Society. 


At the spring meeting of the Tioga County Historical Society 
Eugene A. Seelye gave a paper on early Quakers in the county. 


Dr. Charles W. Heathcote spoke before the March meeting of 
the Tri-State Historical Society on “The Election of 1860.” 


Count René de Chambrun was the featured speaker at the anni- 
versary celebration of the signing of the Franco-American alliance 
of 1778 sponsored by the Valley Forge Historical Society on 
May 6. 


The Wayne County Historical Society was host to the April 
meeting of the Historical Association of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. On May 14 it held a dinner meeting which was addressed 
by Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, on the topic “Are Historical 
Societies Necessary ?” 


Lloyd A. Brown of Baltimore spoke before the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania on March 30 on “Early Maps of 
the Ohio Valley.” The speaker for the April 26 meeting was Paul 
A. W. Wallace of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, who discussed “The Moravians and the Indians.” 


The spring meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical 
Society was held on April 1 at the Lafayette Junior High School 
in Uniontown. The Junior Historians of German Township High 
School presented a historical sketch on “I Am an American,” and 
William J. Means gave a talk on “Rare Spots in American His- 
tory.” The annual meeting was held on June 18 at the Museum 
in West Overton, where John W. Oliver, emeritus professor of 
history at the University of Pittsburgh, gave a talk on Albert 
Gallatin. 
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Richmond D. Williams, director of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society at Wilkes-Barre, resigned as of May 1 to 
accept a position with the American Association for State and 
Local History at Madison, Wisconsin. No successor has yet been 
selected. 

The Society concluded its fourth annual lecture series with talks 
on April 28 by the Reverend Augustine Peverada of King’s Col- 
lege on “The Irish: From Canal Builders to Community Builders” 
and on May 26 by Joseph G. Tomascik on “Carpathian Cavalcade : 
The Slovak Trek to America.” The Society has recently published 
an eight-page leaflet on the Swetland Homestead, which will be 
opened for visitation during July and August. The Society also 
cooperated with the Junior League and the Chamber of Com- 
merce in issuing an attractive leaflet, the “Historic Wyoming 
Valley.” 


The Historical Society of York County sponsored a series of 
candlelight concerts in April, May, and June, featuring music of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Proceeds went to the sup- 
port of the Society. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Pennsylvanians participating in the program of the Louisville 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association on April 
28-30 were Philip S. Klein, Robert K. Murray, and Clark C. 
Spence of Pennsylvania State University, Thomas C. Cochran and 
Jeannette P. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania, Hugh G. 
Cleland of the University of Pittsburgh, Edwin B. Coddington of 
Lafayette College, and Edwin Wolf, II, of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. 


At Bucknell University Dr. Leonard Woods Labaree, editor of 
The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, was a guest on February 28 
and 29, presenting a public lecture on “The Bookish Mr. Frank- 
lin” on February 28. 


Henry G. Hood, Jr., of Elizabethtown College is doing research 
in England this summer. Ben B. Hess, a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will join the history faculty at the 


College in the fall. 
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Gettysburg College is holding its third annual Civil War Study 
Group on August 1-5. The course this year will feature the 
Manassas and Gettysburg campaigns and will include a field trip 
to Manassas as well as study of the Gettysburg battlefield. 

Charles H. Glatfelter, associate professor in the department, 
has been appointed assistant dean of the College. Joseph S. Bach- 
man of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, will be added to the staff in 
September. 


Grove City College was host to a regional college history meet- 
ing on April 4. Faculty and student representatives from six 
visiting colleges met for dinner and heard William H. Russell, 
chairman of the history department of Geneva College, read a paper 
on “Elusive Wealth,” a study of the business career of Alexander 
K. McClure after the Civil War. 


Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College has recently added Michael F. 
Connors, a master’s graduate from the University of Pennsylvania, 
to its department of social science. 


A number of personnel changes have been made recently in the 
history department at Pennsylvania State University. Clark C. 
Spence and Warren W. Hassler have been promoted to associate 
professor and Ari Hogenboom to assistant professor. Richard O. 
Curry, Rudolph J. Vecoli, John Silbey, and Stanley I. Kutler 
have been appointed instructors. Herbert Heaton, former chairman 
of the department of history at the University of Minnesota, was 
Distinguished Visiting Professor during the spring semester. 

Joseph Dahmus, professor of medieval history, has been named 
“Liberal Arts College Scholar” for 1960-1961. Professor Spence 
will be on leave during the coming year as visiting professor at 
the University of California at Berkeley. Professors Philip S. 
Klein, Warren W. Hassler, and Edward J. Nichols (of the English 
department) gave lectures in the Civil War series sponsored by 


the Philadelphia Junto this past spring. 


At Saint Francis College Warren W. Hassler of Pennsylvania 
State University delivered a lecture on March 30 on “General 
George B. McClellan: A Study in Civil-Military Relations.” At 
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the annual banquet of the Alvernain Bookman Club at the College 
on May 7, Henry L. Rofinot of the Villanova University history 
department spoke on “You Can’t Go Home Again,” a lecture 


which stressed the permanence of the economic innovations of 
the New Deal. 


William A. Russ, Jr., of the department of history at Susque- 
hanna University has published in the May, 1960, issue (Vol. VI, 
No. 4) of the Susquehanna University Studies an article on 
“Exploring the Corners and Joints on the Pennsylvania Borders.” 


At the University of Pittsburgh Samuel Chu has been appointed 
to replace James T. C. Liu in the field of East Asian studies. 
Dr. Liu has accepted a position at Stanford University. Harry R. 
Beck and Emory G. Evans have been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor. Grants for the summer have been received by Robert E. 
Carlson from the American Philosophical Society and the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies for research in British and 
American railway development, by Emory G. Evans from Colonial 
Williamsburg, and by Robert G. Colodny from the Shell Oil 
Company and the University of Pittsburgh to outline a course in 
the origin and development of the Western scientific tradition. 


Maurice W. Armstrong, head of the department of history at 
Ursinus College, has recently been elected president of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society in Philadelphia. 


Francis James Dallett, librarian of the Athenaeum of Phila- 
delphia, is seeking to learn which Pennsylvania college or univer- 
sity purchased the manuscript business records of the firm of 
Dutilh and Wachsmuth, an early nineteenth-century shipping firm 
in Philadelphia. Replies should be sent to Mr. Dallett at the 
Athenaeum at East Washington Square, Philadelphia 6. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EDITED BY NorRMAN B. WILKINSON 


Braddock’s Defeat. Edited by Charles Hamilton. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. 134. $3.95.) 


Students of colonial history are indebted to the generosity and care of 
Mr. Hamilton who, having acquired two manuscript journals of the Brad- 
dock campaign, has been prompt to make them available in a volume which 
for good measure includes also the text of an orderly book previously known 
but until now unpublished. 


Of the two journals, the first probably was kept by a servant of Captain 
Robert Cholmley, one of the British officers killed in the defeat. Written 
apparently day by day, its generally terse entries cover the period from the 
troops’ landing on March 10 to August 8, 1755, a month after the battle. 
The second account, by an unidentified British officer, is less rigidly con- 
temporary but fuller in detail and covers the period from June 10 to July 
17. Captain Cholmley was with the advance party which left Fort Cumber- 
land on May 29 and arrived at the Little Meadows on June 5; the un- 
identified officer was with the main force, which left Fort Cumberland on 
June 10 and overtook the advance party at the Little Meadows six days 
later. Halkett’s orderly book, the third document in this volume, spans the 
dates March 27-July 22, but unsurprisingly contains no entries for July 9-11. 

These documents approximately double the quantity of published sources 
of this nature. Captain Orme’s journal and the “Seamen's Journal,” pub- 
lished by Sargent in 1855, both relate to the march of Braddock’s main 
force. Braddock’s orderly books, edited by Lowdermilk in 1878, extend from 
February 26 only to June 17, though it should be observed that many 
subsequent orders are paraphrased in Orme’s journal. Mrs. Browne, the 
relevant portion of whose diary was printed in 1924 in the Virginia Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, was a nurse who did not go beyond Fort 
Cumberland. 

In view of the title given Mr. Hamilton’s book, it perhaps should be 
stressed that the subject of his documents is the wider one of Braddock’s 
march and not merely the climactic defeat on July 9. The servant’s account 
of this last event is the direct, unvarnished report of a participant; the officer’s 
journal is less personal but more inclusive, and contains a report on the 
British officers engaged ; the orderly book, as has been noted, includes nothing 
on the battle itself, so that the volume contains two eyewitness accounts of 
the defeat, and not three as stated on the jacket. 


The essential factor in a publication of this kind is the accuracy of the 
transcription, which in the present case appears to have been made with 
scrupulous care. Emendations other than those details noted in the Introduc- 
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tion are clearly bracketed, and a facsimile of one page from the servant's 
journal permits the reader to check the editor’s procedure. 

The editor sensibly has not undertaken any exhaustive annotation and 
enters into detail only with the list of officers on pages 54-58. One might 
suggest the possibility that “Mawhawking,” page 50, represents tomahawking 
rather than Mohawking; and the statement on page 26 about the Indian 
names Monacatootha and Skirooniatta is inexact. Rather, Monacatootha 
was a Shawnee equivalent of the Iroquois name Scarroyady (“side of the 
sky”), and Virginia and Pennsylvania records use both versions of the 
name, variously spelled. 

It may be noted also that French records shed further light on some 
matters here dealt with. A letter of June 21, 1755, from Captain Contrecoeur, 
commander at Fort Duquesne, to Governor Vaudreuil (printed by Grenier 
in Papiers Conirecoeur, 364-367) lists French parties sent out to reconnoiter 
and worry the advancing English; and one may note in particular De 
Normanville’s party of eleven cadets and eighty-seven Indians which set 
out from Fort Duquesne about June 7 and returned on June 21. This party, 
which included Contrecoeur’s son Pécaudy—probably the “Picauday” of 
the officer’s journal, page 45—was that which on June 19 captured Monaca- 
tootha (Monacatéthe in the officer’s journal, page 43; translated as cotté 
duciélle by Contrecoeur). 

Aside from the facsimile page of the servant’s journal, the illustrations are 
slightly related to the text and are not of the same scholarly value. Of the 
portraits of Braddock, Beaujeu, and Washington, the last at least is familiar 
from frequent publication, and the vignettes borrowed from the works of 
Lossing and other nineteenth-century writers contribute little. Those on 
pages 13, 46, and 126 have some relevance, and the one on page 128 is at 
least an apt illustration, but that on page 43 seems to represent a later 
time, and those on pages 21, 64, and 80, portraying the teepees of Plains 
Indians, are quite incongruous. The map reproduced on page 11 is in- 
adequate, and the editor and the publisher might have placed the reader 
further in their debt had they found it possible to reproduce one or more 
of the contemporary maps of Braddock’s route. 

The publisher is to be complimented on having issued these significant 
documents in a volume so legibly printed and so well and attractively bound. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission WiiaM A. HUNTER 


Crusader for Light: Julius R. Friedlander, Founder of the Overbrook School 
for the Blind, 1832. By Elisabeth D. Freund. (Philadelphia: Dorrance 
& Co., 1959. Pp. 153. $3.00.) 


3orn in 1803 in Upper Silesia to a Jewish family of moderate means, 
Julius Friedlander became a Christian while attending the University of 
Leipzig. Relatives who had been supporting him until this conversion now 
cut off his income, and he was forced to leave the university and take a 
position as a tutor. For several years he tutored the sons of the Prince of 
Fiirstenberg, in Baden, and there he met Franz Miiller. 

Miller, sponsored by the Prince of Fiirstenberg, founded a school for 
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the blind in the nearby town of Mariahof, and in 1828 Friedlander joined 
Miller in this project. Miiller, who had studied under Johann Wilhelm 
Klein in Vienna, wanted to learn more about the education of the blind in 
Paris, and sent Friedlander to make a study for them both. Friedlander 
spent many months in Paris, and later had an opportunity to visit the 
London Institute for the Blind. Miiller’s school, which had now been taken 
over by the state of Baden and moved to Bruchsal, provided an excellent 
opportunity for Friedlander to put into practice all that he had learned. 
However, as a Prussian citizen, Friedlander was considered an alien in 
Baden, and was never officially employed or paid by the state. Friedlander 
decided that his only hope for advancement in this new field was in America. 

He learned that there were philanthropic persons in Philadelphia who 
wanted to start a school for the blind, and he determined to come to Phila- 
delphia and lead such an effort. Outfitted by his old patron, the Prince of 
Fiirstenberg, and armed with many letters of introduction, Friedlander set 
sail in the summer of 1832. He had little difficulty in convincing leading 
figures in Philadelphia that he was competent to head such a project, and 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind was founded 
in 1833, in a building on Twelfth Street above Race. 

The school made rapid progress in teaching the blind. At the same time, 
public exhibitions by the students attracted a large measure of support. In 
1836 the school was able to move into new and larger quarters at Twentieth 
and Race streets, and in 1837 it received a large legacy which allowed 
considerable expansion of facilities. Friedlander worked feverishly to ac- 
complish as much as possible in a short time, for he knew he was dying 
of tuberculosis, a disease which had plagued him for a decade. Despite 
efforts to check the ravages of the disease, he died early in 1839, before 
his thirty-sixth birthday. 

Although this is a brief biography, it is far more complete than any 
written before, for the author, a collateral descendant of Friedlander, in- 
herited a bundle of the letters which the educator had written to his brother 
back in Silesia. In addition, she visited the various places in Germany where 
he lived as a young man, and did research in European archives. While 
this is an uncritical biographical sketch, it serves a useful purpose in throw- 
ing new light on the man who is primarily responsible for the present 
Overbrook School for the Blind. There are several interesting illustrations 
in the book, but there is no index. 


Temple University Epwin B. BronNER 


Adventures of Zenas Leonard, Fur Trader. Edited by John C. Ewers. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. 172. $4.00.) 


Legend has it that the mountain men were persons whose contacts with 
savages and an unfriendly environment had made more like beasts than men. 
When food was scarce they ate raw horsemeat. Human life was cheap and 
they delighted in killing and scalping Indians. Refined sentiment was no 
longer a part of their make-up. If there is a germ of truth in such legend, 
then Zenas Leonard was certainly an outstanding exception to the rule. 
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His narrative reveals him as a person of refinement and peculiarly human 
characteristics. He appreciated the admirable qualities of the Indians but 
at the same time was shocked by some of their more barbaric customs. 
When he nearly starved to death during a fierce western blizzard he became 
homesick for Pennsylvania. 

Leonard’s narrative covers the years 1831 to 1835 when he was working 
as a fur trader and explorer in the Far West and the Rocky Mountain 
region. He had been born and raised on a farm near Clearfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, and had left home when he was twenty-one. After working a short 
time as a clerk for his uncle who was a Pittsburgh merchant, he went to 
St. Louis where he became a clerk for the fur trading firm of Gantt and 
Blackwell. He spent one very difficult winter trapping for them on the 
Laramie River. After that firm broke up, Leonard worked as an independent 
trapper and then joined Joseph Reddeford Walker’s expedition to the 
Pacific. Later he spent a year hunting and trapping for Captain Benjamin 
L. E. Bonneville. : 

In its present form Zenas Leonard’s narrative is a rich and highly read- 
able historical source. He made careful observations of the terrain and the 
animals he encountered. He described the Indians and their customs. His 
accounts of the Crow methods of hunting and warfare are especially 
valuable. He penned a vivid account of the battle of Pierre’s Hole of July, 
1832, in which a force of a hundred and fifty mountain men fought a large 
number of Gros Ventres Indians. He wrote an accurate and detailed ac- 
count of Joseph Reddeford Walker’s journey, which was the first American 
expedition to travel westward to the Pacific across the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. The material on Walker’s expedition, which comprises half of 
Leonard’s narrative, relates the discovery of the Yosemite Valley and the 
giant redwoods and contains excellent descriptions of the Spanish settle- 
ments and their inhabitants. 

Zenas Leonard kept a journal as he traveled, but Indians stole part of 
it and he reconstructed much of his narrative from memory at a later date. 
In valuable footnotes, clear but not pedantic, the editor of the present edi- 
tion has called attention to Leonard’s occasional errors. The narrative was 
first published in his home-town paper, The Clearfield Republican, and then 
reprinted in 1839 by the editor of that newspaper. Limited editions of the 
book appeared in 1903 and 1934. The current edition again makes available 
one of the better narratives of the mountain trappers. It is volume twenty- 
eight in The American Exploration and Travel Series of the University of 
Oklahoma Press. Like the others in the series, it is a handsome book. A 
map and sixteen illustrations add to its usefulness. 


Grove City College Larry GARA 


Pennsylvania Board of Canal Commissioners’ Records with Allied Records 
of Canal Companies Chartered by the Commonwealth—Descriptive Inde.. 
Prepared by Hubertis M. Cummings. (Harrisburg: Bureau of Land 
Records, Department of Internal Affairs, 1959. Pp. 235.) 


Dr. Hubertis M. Cummings is known to PENNSYLVANIA History readers 
for several articles on Pennsylvania’s canals and railroads. Working for the 
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Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission and the Department of 
Internal Affairs, he has produced a valuable guide to both public and 
private Pennsylvania transportation history. 

This descriptive index efficiently steers a researcher through the maze of 
canal and allied records held mainly in the Bureau of Land Records in 
Harrisburg. For each of three canal-paper groupings he provides a summary, 
and for most volumes in each group a brief resumé. Further, this index by 
covering private operation of the “Main Line” and the Susquehanna Canals 
after 1857, carries the Pennsylvania canal system to its close in 1901. 

After an introduction to the voluminous holdings, 315 board records 
and papers of 1825-1859 period are listed on 150 pages. Terming them the 
hub of all activity for the period, Dr. Cummings has correlated the 1825- 
1859 House Journals and Executive Documents with the Canal Commis- 
sioners’ Minute Books. This listing not only enables the researcher to avoid 
reading script at Harrisburg but may allow him to read these official publica- 
tions at his home-town library or through an inter-library loan. 

The identification of existing indexes is another time-saving accomplish- 
ment. Each call group in the Department of Internal Affairs generally is a 
separate canal or railroad section. W2d, for instance, covers the Philadelphia 
and Columbia Railroad. With Dr. Cummings’ work in hand a systematic 
research program can be planned at home, and partially carried out in most 
large libraries. 

The second grouping presents “the official day by day, month by month, 
year by year archival account” of Pennsylvania’s transportation venture. 
After listing 329 files (in 81 boxes), explaining and noting missing por- 
tions of the Superintendency Papers, Dr. Cummings again whets the canal 
enthusiasts’ appetite by giving examples from thirteen files. Neither time nor 
space allowed him to. cite many other interesting facts such as the 1860 
Reading Company operation over the Columbia Bridge and the proposed 
1791 route of the Delaware and Schuylkill Canal into downtown Philadelphia. 

In his third grouping, the compiler, in reporting on the surviving fifty- 
two groups of maps and map books, and calling attention to misnomers or 
the accuracy of titles, notes a marked limitation. Few maps or sets of maps 
represent a division or lines of a railroad or canal as completely built and 
operated. Despite this limitation, the preserved map books, in Dr. Cummings’ 
words, “have two distinct archival values: representation of the best map 
making in Pennsylvania during the second quarter of the 19th century, and 
the numerous drawings afford an insight into the physica! structure and 
routine canal operation.” 

The index continues by listing five supplementary volumes belonging to 
the Canal Commissioners, and concludes by listing allied records in the 
possession of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. These 
cover not only the State Works but also early private canals and railroads 
as well. Among them are the Schuylkill Navigation papers, and the large 
and comprehensive collection of the Blair County Historical Society at 
Hollidaysburg. Examples of Commission holdings are a photograph collec- 
tion of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, the 1835-1895 Susquehanna Canal 
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records, and the already-mentioned Pennsylvania Railroad records of the 
1857-1901 operation of the Main Line. 

To Dr. Cummings’ notes about the Union Canal it is pertinent to add that 
both the Delaware and Schuylkill and the Schuylkill and Susquehanna 
Canal materials are in the large Union Canal collection at the Historical 
Society of Berks County. Included as well are some papers on the Delaware 
Division Canal. Further, many minute books of these early companies are 
at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and a Delaware and Schuylkill 
waste book is at the Historical Society of Montgomery County. 

This index works well. Without advance notification (or good planning), 
the writer visited the Educational Building, the Department of Internal 
Affairs, and the State Museum in Harrisburg. At each location all material 
requested was promptly made available. However, this was the “hard way” 
to discover that the 500 series of offices in the North Capitol Wing are not 
on the fifth but on E floor. t 

One hopes that Dr. Cummings’ excellent work will be continued so that 
in time a bibliography will develop on Pennsylvania canal and river im- 
provements comparable to that available to New York students. Whitford’s 
two-volume History of New York Canals (Albany, 1906) contains a printed 
bibliography of 187 pages. How much do we know about pre-Revolutionary 
improvements on the Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, and Juniata 
rivers? Or about Hopkins’ $120,000 post-1813 canal at Falmouth, Lan- 
caster County? 


Hopewell Village National Historic Monument Eart J. HEYDINGER 


The Papers of John C. Calhoun. Volume I, 1801-1817. Edited by Robert L. 
Meriwether. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press for the 
South Caroliniana Society, 1959. Pp. 469. $10.00.) 


This first volume of a projected series of the papers of John C. Calhoun 
covers his career through 1817. It contains 159 selections, 22 of them from 
his youth, including the period at Yale College and the law school at Litch- 
field; 22 covering his service in the South Carolina legislature; and the 
bulk of them, 115, relevant to his career in the House of Representatives. 
Of these 159 papers, 8 are letters to Calhoun, 71 are letters from Calhoun, 
64 are speeches and remarks, and 16 are legislative bills, reports, and notices. 
This does not comprise all of the Calhoun papers for the period, but it is a 
selection of the more valuable and interesting of them, with an attempt to 
eliminate duplication. A calendar lists about one hundred other Calhoun 
papers, with less significant items and duplications, for Calhoun had the com- 
mon habit of writing essentially the same letter to several correspondents. 

These selections cover the early nationalistic phase of Calhoun’s career— 
or as Margaret L. Coit prefers to describe it, the period when Calhoun 
spoke for a majority. Calhoun favored protection, federal aid for internal 
improvements, a strong military and naval establishment, and a central 
bank. He was the chairman of the House Committee on a Uniform Currency 
and, with Secretary of the Treasury Dallas, was largely responsible for 
writing the charter for the Second Bank of the United States. Some of these 
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sentiments were to haunt him in later years. On the tariff, for example: 
“High duties have no pernicious effects; and are consistent with the genius 
of the people and the institutions of the country.” In a speech of February 
4, 1817, on internal improvements he presented an able argument favoring 
a loose interpretation of the Constitution because of Congress’ power to 
appropriate money for whatever purpose it chose. In debates with such 
strict constructionists as John Randolph he argued effectively for broad 
national powers. 

This nationalism was most evident in Calhoun’s speeches and writings on 
the War of 1812, when he was a “war hawk” leader and chairman of the 
House Foreign Relations Committee, and the administration’s floor leader 
in Congress. He believed wholeheartedly in the righteousness of the war, and 
defended the administration’s conduct of the war with vigor and ability, 
even though privately he had occasional doubts. “We are literally borne 
down under the effects of errors and mismanagement,” he wrote to Dr. 
James Macbride on December 25, 1812. “I do believe the Executive will 
have to make a disgraceful peace.” Yet he was able to defend the Treaty 
of Ghent with great conviction. 

The volume is ably edited by the late Professor Robert L. Meriwether 
of the University of South Carolina. The selections which he has included 
are well chosen; he has subjected doubtful portions of the text to a search- 
ing scrutiny, and where a doubt exists, such as the conflicting accounts of 
speeches in the Annals of Congress and the National Intelligencer, he has 
attempted to settle the matter definitively. Each paper has an explanatory 
note placing it in its historical setting, and the notes explaining Calhoun’s 
speeches and reports in Congress are masterful for the manner in which they 
clarify the jumbled maze of diplomacy and financial history. Indeed, the 
notes by themselves constitute an excellent survey of the diplomatic history 
of the War of 1812. 

Professor Meriwether has written a brief, cogent introduction reviewing 
this early phase of Calhoun’s career; he has added a chronology and a 
genealogical table, and a bibliography covering these years. The volume 
contains a very complete and usable index. Finally, a calendar is included, 
summarizing the other Calhoun papers for the period that are not in- 
cluded in this volume. 

The first volume of a project such as this makes comparisons inevitable, 
coming as it does at the same time as the first volumes of the Benjamin 
Franklin papers and the Henry Clay papers make their appearance. The 
Calhoun papers, judging from this first volume, will appeal primarily to 
scholars. Unlike the Jefferson and Franklin papers, and to a much lesser 
extent the Clay papers, the Calhoun papers will not appeal to the general 
reader. There are no discussions of literature, philosophy, religion, or sci- 
ence, and no abstract speculation or humor. With an occasional rare ex- 
ception—advice on weaning his son from the breast, for example, or a 
moving letter describing the death of his daughter, or a comment on the 
destiny of middle class Americans—these papers are strictly business. 

Calhoun’s major concern, both in his speeches, where it is to be expected, 
and in his private correspondence is with politics and statecraft. Even his 
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discussions of political theory smack of the practical, hard-headed realism 
which characterized his approach to government. To the layman this may 
not prove interesting, but to the scholar the volumes will be instructive. 
Nevertheless, the material in this first volume does not basically change 
the interpretations of Calhoun already presented in the studies of Charles 
M. Wiltse or Margaret L. Coit. Especially enlightening in this first volume, 
dealing with Calhoun’s maturing years, is the development of his rather 
effective literary style, gradually changing from a florid to a direct, forceful, 
hard-hitting presentation. By 1817 Calhoun was a master at this. 

Professor Meriwether’s aim has been to make available a definitive edition 
of these papers “for a thorough study of his forty years of intense activity 
in the public service. . . . During half of this period Calhoun was one of 
the major figures in the political organization which controlled the gov- 
ernment, and a full record of these years is essential.” This task had been 
inaugurated with great ability. Scholars will hope that Professor Meri- 
wether’s successors will maintain equally high standards of scholarship for 
the remaining volumes. 


The Pennsylvania State University James L. CrouTHAMEL 


The War for the Union: The Improvised War, 1861-1862. By Allan Nevins. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 436. $7.50.) 


In this, the fifth volume of his Ordeal of the Union, Professor Nevins 
reaches the “dark and bloody ground” of the Civil War, some two years in 
advance of the opening of the Civil War Centennial. This volume carries 
forward the story of sectional conflict from the date of President Abraham 
Lincoln’s inauguration in March, 1861, through the first nine months of the 
war, concluding with the retirement of Secretary of War Simon Cameron. 

Professor Nevins is retracing in The Improvised War ground that has 
already been well worked over by James Ford Rhodes, Douglas Freeman, 
Kenneth Williams, and many another Civil War specialist. Writing from 
what might be characterized as a nationalist point of view, Nevins gives 
proportionately less attention to military matters than most writers have 
done, in a work, which, as he himself explains, is primarily devoted to 
“political, administrative, economic, and social history.” The thesis of this 
volume and the volumes that are to follow is that the war largely trans- 
formed an “inchoate” nation, individualistic in temper and addicted to im- 
provisation, into a disciplined one that had become increasingly aware of 
the necessity for plan and control. 

Only the beginnings of this process were in evidence during 1861. Lin- 
coln could find no Baruch or Knudsen to take over the production manage- 
ment of the war effort and provide reliable estimates of the number of men 
and the amount of war supplies needed in a nation that possessed only the 
most elementary knowledge of managerial techniques and that lacked trust- 
worthy statistical data. These hard facts go far toward explaining the 
blundering efforts of the War Department and the other Executive Depart- 
ments during the early months of the “Improvised War.” 

It may seem surprising that in a volume of this size, actually 55 pages 
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shorter than its predecessor in the series, Professor Nevins manages to 
shed as much new light as he does on the history of this memorable year. 
Among the themes to which his treatment gives meaningful coverage are 
the controversial Sumter crisis, resulting in what was already in the author’s 
opinion an irrepressible conflict; border politics and warfare in Missouri 
and elsewhere; and the vitally important role of army ordnance coming 
to a head in the matter of the fire power of infantry weapons. Nevins is as 
fully alive to Lincoln’s administrative shortcomings as he is to the latter’s 
undeniably great talents in other aspects of his wartime tasks. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, he provides the most satisfactory interpretation 
of Major General George B. McClellan that has yet appeared in Civil War 
literature. As an interpretation of an important war personality it com- 
pares favorably with the same author’s masterly profile of Grant in his 
biography of Hamilton Fish. 

Readers having a special interest in Pennsylvania history will want to 
give attention to Nevins’ portrayal of such leading Pennsylvanians of the 
period as Secretary Cameron, Governor Andrew G. Curtin, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Thomas A. Scott, and the various Pennsylvania generals 
other than McClellan who figured in the military operations of the first 
year of the war. Only bare mention is made of Pittsburgh’s Major Gen- 
eral James S. Negley, whom Professor Nevins fails to place on his list 
of the more able civilian generals. In the author’s opinion, “Incompetent 
Cameron was; corrupt he was not, save in the sense that he kept a keen 
eye out for political profit.” Never having liked Cameron, who had es- 
sentially been foisted upon him, Lincoln encouraged his Secretary to resign 
at a point when an irreparable breach touching a sensitive point of national 
policy came between them. 

In treating a subject as controversial as this most fascinating of modern 
wars, Professor Nevins could hardly fail to raise almost as many questions 
as he answers. Excellent though his interpretation of McClellan is, it omits 
any reference to the baneful influence of Jominian ideas on McClellan’s 
strategic concepts. Also the carping critic may justifiably ask whether the 
sweeping judgment that the northern blockade was “one of the greatest 
naval undertakings of all history” can be justified, and whether it is realistic 
to think that McClellan could or would have marched his victorious army 
from the battlefield of Rich Mountain to the aid of General Patterson, if 
he had been instructed to do so. Furthermore, some readers will question 
the author’s relatively favorable view of the record of the Congressional 
Committee on the Conduct of the War in the light of earlier criticisms by 
a number of leading writers, among them James G. Randall and Bernard 
De Voto. 

These are minor blemishes, however, in a historical work of major im- 
portance based on an impressive amount of research in manuscript materials 
and other primary sources. Professional historians and Civil War “buffs” 
alike will await with eagerness the appearance of succeeding volumes in 
this great series on what many regard as America’s “Trojan War.” 


Chatham College J. Cutter ANDREWS 
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The Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg. By James Stuart Montgomery. 
(Philadelphia: Chilton Company, 1959. Pp. 250. $5.95.) 

Background factors leading to the Confederate decision to carry the war 
into the North and a statement on the advance knowledge of the Maryland 
and Pennsylvania countryside, provided by the Jed Hotchkiss map and the 
personal knowledge of General Isaac Trimble, form the opening theme of 
this most recent volume on the Gettysburg campaign and battle. A readable 
and essentially sound account, the book then deals with the final stages of 
the northward march of the two armies and their converging at Gettysburg. 

It should be pointed out that a major portion of the book is a restatement 
of material that has been covered time and again. The story is well told, 
however, and even the thorough student of the battle will feel the urge to 
read it through. An interesting feature is the use at appropriate points, in 
the march and on the battlefield, of local color episodes—incidents which 
add a roundness to the total story. A curious lack of reference notes, how- 
ever, closes the door to the reader who may want to examine the full account 
of an incident reported, or to inquire into its authenticity. Again, only the 
person already well read on Gettysburg will recognize the source of the 
several quoted passages. 

Unfortunately, erratic statements appear in the story. It is noted, for 
instance, that “Cemetery Ridge, time and again, has been likened to a fish- 
hook.” This notable landmark is a ridge extending in a line southward from 
Cemetery Hill, and is only a part of the fishhook-shaped Union battle line, 
the right of which was at Spangler’s Spring, not at Culp’s Hill as stated. 
The march of McLaws’ and Hood’s divisions is confusing. Far from being 
scattered along the Chambersburg Pike from Marsh Creek to Greenwood 
on the morning of July 2, McLaws had encamped at Marsh Creek at 
9 p.m., July 1, and Hood encamped to his rear at midnight. It was from 
the Marsh Creek encampments that the divisions marched to the assembly 
point early on July 2. Again, the only Maryland Confederate regiment at 
Gettysburg was the 2nd Regiment, not the Ist. This regiment was not in a 
position to “blaze away” at “Lockwood’s Marylanders,” whose front during 
the battle of July 3 faced Confederate units 300 yards to the north. The re- 
mark of General Hunt to Captain Smith at Devil’s Den that “you will 
probably lose your battery” is later credited to General Warren. 

The author attempts what he regards as an unusual approach—to present 
both sides of the battle story. While this is a commendable purpose it 
can hardly be considered unique. One of the outstanding contributions to 
the story of Gettysburg still remains the Comte de Paris’ elaborate account 
in his History of the Civil War in America, Volume III (1886), which 
treats impartially both contending forces. Surely Glenn Tucker’s High Tide 
at Gettysburg and E. J. Stackpole’s They Met at Gettysburg, to mention 
recent publications, offer fair consideration to both sides. 

A fine complement to the book is the reproduction of the three John B. 
Bachelder maps of the battlefield. First published in 1876 to show in detail 
the participating units, the location indications, with occasional unimportant 
exceptions, are reliable. 

Gettysburg FREDERICK TILBERG 
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Thaddeus Stevens, Scourge of the South. By Fawn M. Brodie. (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1959. Pp. 448. $7.50.) 


This is the best biography of Stevens ever written and should be the 
standard work on the Reconstruction leader for a considerable time to come. 
Although Stevens left no diary and surviving letters are sparse, Mrs. Brodie 
ingeniously exploits a wide variety of sources including some that previous 
biographers had overlooked (there are extensive notes and a bibliography). 
The book’s skillful organization shows complete mastery of this material; in 
addition, Mrs. Brodie reaches a judicious balance in her estimate of Stevens. 
Her judgments of his defects are never mere gestures to give an impression 
of objectivity ; yet she is sensitive and thoughtful in her appreciation of his 
virtues, which seem heightened when placed within the larger context of the 
great American dilemma. Altogether, this book is easily as impressive as the 
author’s brilliant biography of Joseph Smith and clearly places her in the 
front rank of American biographers. 

Mrs. Brodie widens our knowledge of Stevens’ youth (he had a good 
record at Dartmouth College and was never expelled, though the myth has 
been repeated in recent biographies), of his authoritarian relationship with 
two nephews, and of his damaging implication in the death of a colored girl 
at Gettysburg. She convincingly argues that he was closer to Lincoln than 
most historians have assumed, and provides an excellent analysis of his 
political and economic ideals. Conservative in his attitude toward property 
and his belief in human depravity, Stevens appears foresighted in his desire 
for a national banking system and government regulation of railroad rates. 
Mrs. Brodie effectively dissociates Stevens from the conservative business 
element of the Republican party and destroys the myth that Stevens’ 
Reconstruction policies were merely an instrument for achieving economic 
power. 

One could wish for more detail on precisely how Stevens exerted power 
within his party and Congress. Since the evidence is so fragmentary, Mrs. 
Brodie seems too harsh on Stevens for his treatment of his housekeeper, 
Lydia Smith. But these are petty criticisms. Pro-southern historians may 
take issue with the author’s view that Radical Reconstruction was largely 
a reaction to Johnson’s self-defeating blunders, the implications of the 
Milligan case, the South’s obstinacy, and the slaughter of Negroes and 
Radicals at Memphis and New Orleans. Yet many will agree with Mrs. 
Brodie that recent history has placed the Republican Radicals in a some- 
what more favorable light. 

The book combines superb historical narrative with a psychological 
interpretation of Stevens that is neither intrusive nor dogmatic. The author’s 
treatment of Stevens’ mind is deft and subtle, possibly too subtle at times, 
and cannot be summarized without distortion. For her the crucial facts in 
Stevens’ life were his father’s failure and desertion, and the physical de- 
formity or “branding” which Thaddeus blamed upon his father. Encouraged 
by his working mother to seek education and success, Stevens became 
fanatically ambitious, yet his drive for power was harnessed to an over- 
whelming need to combat evil and abolish injustice. Like Captain Ahab 
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(who curiously is never mentioned), Stevens was consumed by a hatred 
and longing that could never be satisfied; all that the whiteness of the whale 
meant to Ahab, Stevens was ultimately to find in the blackness of slavery. 
As Ignatius Donnelly put it: “He seemed to feel that every wrong inflicted 
upon the human race was a blow struck at himself.” 

Stevens could never forgive those in authority who deserted their rightful 
obligations or sought to brand a portion of mankind with a stigma of 
inferiority. According to Mrs. Brodie, his deepest need lay in humbling the 
proud, “in equalizing the status of the cripple and the whole man, in raising 
the black to the exalted level of the white.” But if Stevens’ warped soul 
found outlets in fanaticism, hatred, and aggression, it also gave him, in this 
portrait, the rather austere nobility and heroism of an Ahab. The intensity 
of Stevens’ obsessions repels and frightens those who associate the advance of 
democracy exclusively with moderation, rationality, and good-natured 
tolerance. As a bigoted Anti-Mason he violated basic democratic principles; 
as a Congressional leader he struck viciously at the authority and inde- 
pendence of the President and Supreme Court; as an architect of Recon- 
struction he let his desire to punish the South override any solution to the 
South’s economic problem other than confiscation of land. But Mrs. Brodie 
suggests that a warped man can sometimes see more clearly than his well- 
adjusted contemporaries, whose vision may be dimmed by convenient rational- 
izations. Stevens knew that the Negro could never be truly emancipated 
until he was guaranteed not only civil rights, but education and economic 
opportunity as well. He also realized that a drastic reform of Southern 
institutions could succeed only if imposed by force immediately after the war. 

Mrs. Brodie reminds us that the suffering and corruption of “thorough” 
Reconstruction must be measured against the much worse evils of slavery, 
the rise of the Ku Klux Klan, the appalling New Orleans massacre, and 
the wholesale murder of freedmen. The problems of Reconstruction were of 
such magnitude as to require radical thinking and unprecedented methods. 
If Stevens’ policy was ultimately a failure, the fault lay mostly with the 
conservative members of his own party and with the northern Democrats. 
For Mrs. Brodie his personal failure, though perhaps inevitable, was not the 
result of aims but of an unquenchable hatred that distorted his methods. 
Even so, his unswerving devotion to principle led to solid achievements in 
public education and the Fourteenth Amendment. Mrs. Brodie suggests that 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments he helped fashion instruments 
that may eventually achieve his desired goals. “It is sobering and dis- 
quieting,” she concludes, “to realize that if he had truly possessed both love 
and hope, the Negro might well have had no such champion.” 


Cornell University Davin Brion Davis 


Covered Bridges of the Middle Ailantic States. By Richard Sanders Allen. 


Illustrated by George Daly. (Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Green Press, 
1959. Pp. 120. $6.50.) 


This book is attractively presented in a dust cover showing a rare and 
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unusual photograph of the twin covered bridges in Columbia County near 
Stillwater, East of Forks, over the Huntington Creek. 

The text of 104 pages begins with an account of the building of the first 
covered wooden bridge in America, the Permanent Bridge over the Schuyl- 
kill River at Philadelphia, built by Timothy Palmer of Massachusetts, and 
continues to recount the works and accomplishments of numerous famous 
bridge builders—Lewis Wernwag, builder of the Colossus; Jonathan Wal- 
cott, who built the longest covered wooden bridge in the world; Theodore 
Burr, the greatest bridge builder, who built 45 bridges in 18 years; Ithiel 
Town, inventor of the Lattice Truss; James Moore, builder of the second 
bridge at Columbia and also one of the founders of Bucknell University ; 
Colonel Stephen Long, famous for his cheap and easily erected railroad 
covered bridges; Moncure Robinson, who introduced the Town Lattice Truss 
into Virginia with his 2,844 ft. railroad covered bridge at Richmond; Daniel 
McCallum, inventor of the famous McCallum inflexible arched truss; Lemuel 
Chenoweth, builder of the famous Philippi covered wooden bridge which 
stood through the Civil War; and others who made history in bridge build- 
ing more than a century ago in the states of Delaware, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

The author presents a rare collection of photographs, old prints, cartoons, 
and sketches obtained through extensive research into historical records and 
profuse contributions of hobbyists. The story of these pioneer bridge builders 
dating back to 1804 is presented in a readable style, lightened with anecdotes 
and cartoons. Included is a most informative run-down of the covered wooden 
bridges in the watersheds of the Delaware, Susquehanna and Potomac 
rivers, Lake Erie, and the Ohio River. Of the states referred to in this 
book, Pennsylvania has 345 covered wooden bridges; more than Ohio, her 
closest national competitor ; with West Virginia next having 50 such bridges; 
Virginia 9; Maryland 8; and Delaware 4. The District of Columbia has 
none. Over 400 covered wooden bridges remain in this region, all that are 
left of a heritage which once numbered thousands. Pennsylvania, the key- 
stone of American bridge building, is not only the home of the first-known 
covered bridge, but also has some of the latest to be erected, which Mr. 
Allen carefully describes. 

Appendices I and II contain comprehensive descriptions of the various 
types of trusses used in pioneer bridge building and the author’s tabulation 
of existing covered wooden bridges in the above states, with locations by 
town and townships, not route numbers which would be very helpful in 
locating them. Listings are complete in most instances, and any variance 
can be attributed to the changing fortunes of these bridges which may be 
here today, but gone tomorrow. The printer has erroneously placed Adams 
County, Pennsylvania, under the Maryland heading. 

The bibliography contains valuable references for further reading. The 
hobbyist as well as the novice will find many uses for the glossary when 
studying bridge construction. The index is a handy reference to bridges and 
their builders. The book is a fascinating and entertaining account, un- 
reservedly recommended to all students of Americana. 


Harrisburg Vera H. WAGNER 
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zl History of American Labor. By Joseph G. Rayback (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 459. $6.00.) 


The role of labor, from the itinerant craftsman moving from farm to farm 
with his small bag of tools and bargaining for a night’s lodging, to the 
colossus of the AFL-CIO speaking and bargaining for 16 millions, is the 
task which Professor Rayback of Pennsylvania State University has under- 
taken in this volume on the History of American Labor. Though I have 
the impression that his heart is with labor, this does not in any manner pre- 
vent him from presenting a judicious and well-balanced account of labor’s 
part in the development of American social, political, and economic 
institutions. 

His interpretations of the colonial and Revolutionary period are tradi- 
tional. Ignoring some of the more recent studies with provocative claims 
as to the extent of the voting privilege, Professor Rayback contends that 
property qualifications restricted and virtually denied labor an effective 
political role in colonial America. And in the Revolutionary crisis he leans 
toward the earlier class conflict thesis. On labor’s attitude in the critical 
years immediately preceding the outbreak of war he writes: “They (labor) 
had discovered once again that they could influence political affairs; they 
had learned that there was a definite conflict in principle between the mer- 
chants’ concept of the controversy and their own; that the merchant class 
had its eyes fixed on the profit-and-loss column of its accounting ledgers 
and not on colonial liberty; and that their organization was still not a 
thoroughgoing one.” 

In the crucial developments of American democracy in the Age of Jack- 
son, he takes sharp issue with the suggestions growing out of some recent 
investigations, mine included, that labor might not have been so closely 
wedded to Jackson and the Democratic party as tradition has it. His 
arguments are plausible, and I for one would readily agree that the final 
word on labor’s role in the development of Jacksonian democracy and its 
relationship to the Democratic party is yet to be written. 

With considerable skill Professor Rayback analyzes the groping efforts 
of labor to meet the challenges of the new industrialism which was trans- 
forming the American economy and society in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Labor's futile search for appropriate organization in the 
1830's; its flirtations with the Utopians in the 1840’s; and the adoption of 
“pure and simple” trade unionism in the 1850's are incorporated neatly into 
the general story of American development during these decades. 

His treatment of the Molly Maguires is refreshingly different. He ques- 
tions the validity of the traditional view found in Commons, History of 
Labor in the United States, and most other general works; that is, that the 
Molly Maguires were a body of desperate men dedicated to violence and 
depredation with little or no concern for life, or property, and no respect 
for law. Professor Rayback suggests that the Molly Maguires were as 
much sinned against as sinners. 

Labor’s role, as it emerges from Professor Rayback’s study, has been one 
of continuous struggle, carried on on many fronts and with a variety of 
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weapons, often against a hostile public, almost always against an antagonistic 
employer, and usually against an unsympathetic government. Its aim has been 
to enlarge the area of democracy and to give to labor a respectable position 
in American society. Whether under the aegis of the Noble Order of the 
Knights of Labor, or the American Federation of Labor, or the supposedly 
revolutionary I.W.W., or now under the banner of the AFL-CIO, the 
broad objectives have been strikingly similar. 

Professor Rayback’s study of labor’s role in the growth of American 
democracy is a story well told and well worth telling. 


San Fernando State College, 


Wiuiam A, SULLIVAN 
Northridge, California 
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